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Ll. INTRODUCTION AND LITERATURE REVIEW 


feday; even with all the technical sophistication and 
educational advancements, an individual’s life cycle is inter- 
spersed with and dependent upon continually perplexing deci- 
Sions, most important of which may be occupational selection. 
The influence of parents, spouses, friends, and the "signifi- 
Cant others" contributes substantially to most decisions, 
in particular, decisions involving occupational pursuits. For 
many, the decision of occupational choice has been merely one 
of acceptance, acceptance of the fact that you were destined 
Pomere ow tn your father’s footsteps and carry on the family 
igieaa 1 F1ON. 

Military occupational inheritance has been a neglected 
topic by the Department of Defense (DoD). With the continuing 
decline in eligible and qualified manpower resources, the 
institution of the all-volunteer force, rising labor and man- 
power costs, and intense competition with the private sector for 
today's youth, it 1s important to understand and explore the 


effects of intergenerational succession in the military. 


fee PURE SSE OF THE RESEARCH 

The purpose of this thesis is to analyze DoD as an inter- 
generational occupation. The prevalence of military juniors, 
military personnel whose parents experienced military service, 


will be addressed at the aggregate DoD level within both the 


ez 








officer corps and enlisted ranks. After determining the 
degree of intergenerational occupational inheritance within 
DoD, the research will examine possible differences between 
seecisaetc jUMMor groupings. Specifically, this thesis will 
attempt to determine if nonjuniors, career juniors (military 
personnel whose parents had ten or more years of military 
experience), and other juniors differ in socioeconomic char- 
acteristics from one another; whether each junior group has 
different career intentions; and which of the junior groups 
are most likely to enter the military. This research will 
utilize work completed by Lieutenant Commander Robinson in 
June, 1981, in which she analyzed the Navy as an intergenera- 


iemaioccupation / Ref. 1_/. 


B. OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 

The decision to select and pursue a specific occupation 
can be influenced by a number of factors. Simpson and Simpson 
feseee: p. 15 / identify three factors of significance that 
influence individuals when it comes to occupational choice. 
First, the general level of upward mobility in society and the 
fact that a great deal of inheritance of occupational level 
exists. Second, when actually making the choice, many people 
are influenced by parents, friends and the "Significant others." 
ieemiarcds factor is the individual's perception of certain 
occupations and the fulfillment to be achieved by each 


occupation. 


— 





For those who perceive alternatives, the choice of an 
occupation is based on comparative evaluations of career 
possibilities. Available information is a vital resource to 
the decisionmaker. Limited knowledge and opportunity tend to 
reduce the number of occupations one might otherwise con- 
peder. Ghartle / Ref. 3: p. 62 7 and Taylor / Ref. 4%: p. 62 7 
point out that people base occupational decisions on very 
eeeccny and often limited information. This is due, in part, 
to the increasing number of occupations in an urbanized 
SeeLlety. 

Caplow / Ref. peop 78-79 / addresses the association 
between parents’ status and the occupational choices of their 
children. He concludes that the educational system is the 
principal mechanism for the inheritance of occupational levels 
even though parents' social status enables some to place their 
children in advantageous positions. In the Western world 
formal education has become the principal channel of upward 
mobility. The level of parents' education influences the 
Becupacional choices of their children / Ref. Se (oa) 
Movement between social classes is in part a function of the 
distribution of educational opportunities. In the past, 
various educational programs have been implemented to enable 
entire social groups, heretofore excluded, to acquire a higher 
level of education. An example of such a program is the pre- 
Vious educational benefits associated with the G.I. Bill of 


Rights. 
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C. INTERGENERATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 

The inheritance of an occupation from one generation to 
the next is referred to as intergenerational occupational 
succession. Intergenerational occupational inheritance is 
a well-established general social phenomenon. This phenomenon 
incorporates two dimensions, the vertical dimension of occupa- 
tional status and the institutional dimension which addresses 
the higher-than-random probability that children will follow 
occupational pursuits similar to those of their parents. 
These pursuits include occupations and careers in both the 
public and private sectors. 

The Bureau of the Census conducted Occupational Changes 
in a Generation (0CG) surveys in 1962 and 1973. Researchers 
interested in the intergenerational occupational mobility 
of civilians / Ref. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 7 have used the OCG data 
to determine the upward movement of sons to a higher occupa- 
tional stratum than their fathers. The OCG surveys were 
comprised of seventeen occupational categories. Generally, 
analysis of this and other survey data concludes that sons 
exhibit a greater propensity to enter their father's occupa- 
Fion than move into other occupational classes. MThe trend 
in occupational mobility is toward greater movement. As 
indicated inTables1.1 and 1.2 / Ref. 9: pp. 536-537_/, 
there has been little change from 1962 to 1973 in the rates 
Of occupational mobility from father's occupation to son's 
Citeeens CeCClpation. Rates of mobility in 1973, however, are 
consistently higher than those in 1962 from first occupation 
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Mobility ratios depicted inTables1.3 / Ref. 4 7 and 
1.4 / Ref. 6: p. 32_7 are the ratio of the observed number of 
people in an occupational cell to the expected number in that 
cell had individuals from all fathers' occupational classes 
experienced equally likely opportunities of choosing that 
occupation. For example, in Table 1.4 the ratio for other 
craftsmen is 1.7; this means 1.7 times as many respondents 
in the other craftsmen category had fathers in the same 
ecCUpation than if the son's choice of occupation had been 
independent of his fathers. 

Occupational inheritance varies among different civilian 
occupational classes. The extent to which it occurs depends 
on the amounts of self-employment, the individual's proprietarial 
interest in the occupation, and physical instruments used in 
the occupation / Ref. 6: p. 41/7. Farmers, independent pro- 
fessionals, and proprietors are examples of occupations which 
exhibit these characteristics. Caplow / Ref. 5: p. 77.7 
indicates that farming is the most frequently inherited occu- 
pation. The inheritance of property, the usefulness of child- 
hood training, and the immersion of the occupation in a well- 
feminedetocal culture are contributing factors that facilitate 
the gradual assumption of the parental role. As an occupation, 
the military exhibits the characteristics of lsolation and 
a well-defined culture. 

When examining changes in occupational inheritance and 


mobility, it is important to determine which changes are 
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TABLE 1.4 


Ratios of Observed Frequencies to Frequencies 


Mobility from Father's Occupation to Occupation in 1962, for 


Males 25 to 64 Years Old 


Expected on the Assumption of Independence 


Respondent's Occupation in March, 1962 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (NOY (AD) (12) (3) (4) (15) (16) (17) 
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Rounds to unity from above (other indices shown as 1.0 round to unity from below). 
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brought about by changes in occupational structure. The 

issue of whether the role of occupational inheritance is 

increasing or decreasing results in some disagreement amongst 
researchers. Intergenerational mobility trends brought about 
by changes in the occupational structure are also influenced 
by demographic, educational and economic forces / Ref. 5, 9_/. 
A trend toward increased occupational mobility is supported 


by Featherman and Hauser / Ref. 9: p. 135 7. 


D. THE MILITARY AS AN INTERGENERATIONAL OCCUPATION 

In the past, studies of occupational inheritance in the 
military have focused on military leaders / Ref. Oy r 
executives / Ref. 11_/, officers / Ref. 12 /, or military 
cadets / Ref. 10, 15 /. Notable exceptions are the works of 
Moskos / Ref. 13_/ and Sharp and Bidermar / Ref. 14 /, 
Lieutenant Commander Robinson / Ref. 1_/ has summarized the 
results of studies of Intergenerational Succession in the 
U.S. Military in her thesis. By and large these studies 
indicate that military academy cadets and Regular Army junior 
officers are the groups with the highest percentages of sons 
with military fathers. 

Generally, there is agreement that for the officer corps 
the military exhibits greater occupational inheritance than 
most civilian occupations / Ref. 16, 17_/. Social and geo- 
graphical isolation promote occupational inbreeding. Family 
tradition influences many officers’ sons to pursue careers 


femsma@iaitary oftricers. The importance of family tradition 
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increases when social and political changes cause sharp 
Beauculons in the size of the military and in its attractive- 
ness as a career for the general population / Ref. 17: p. 38 7. 
Tradition in the United States is regarded as two generations 
of occupational continuity. Family support for military 
service or a military career need not be overt or even aggres- 
Sive. A military father’s effect on the decision of his son 
to enter the military is typically complex and subtle. 

Faris / Ref. 18 / recently analyzed recruitment from 
military families in the All-Volunteer Force. Using data from 
the National Longitudinal Survey, the 1976 Department of 
Defense Personnel Survey and the 1978 Department of Defense 
Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel, he concluded that, 
high school graduates whose fathers made a career of military 
service are about twice as likely as their peers to enlist 
in the military; by 1980, recruits whose fathers were career 
military could account for as much as 10% of the enlisted 
recruitment; approximately one-half of such enlisted recruits 
would be sons of commissioned officers; a strong intergenera- 
tional linkage for sons of long-term service officers exists 
Waaneomly small Variations by branch of service; and that 
a substantial amount of recruitment to the All-Volunteer Force 
reflects intergenerational linkages as noted by a prevalence 
of military offspring in both enlisted and officer ranks. 
times haris points out that military offspring provide an 


important source of high quality personnel, particularly for 


ee 





enlisted recruits. He suggests that DoD might find it useful 
to consider the process by which intergenerational linkages 
are produced in the military and in particular identify and 
strengthen those features of military service which are 


associated with normative commitments to military service. 
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Il. METHODOLOGY 


This thesis examined the Department of Defense (DoD) as 
an intergenerational occupation by determining the propor- 
beenssor NOMjUNiOorS, other juniors, and career juniors within 
DoD at large. Nonjuniors are military personnel whose parents 
had no military experience. Parental military experience per- 
tains to either or both of mother and father. If either or 
both parents served in the military, the respondent is classi- 
fied as a junior, then depending on the length of parental 
military experience the respondent becomes either an other 
junior or a career junior. Other juniors are military members 
whose parent(s) had less than ten years military experience; 
career juniors are those personnel whose parents had more than 
ten years of military experience. 

Secondly, the thesis examined whether juniors are repre- 
sented in the military in similar proportions to their compo- 
Sition in the population at large. Immobility ratios were 
calculated for the aggregate military and subgroups based on 
rank, sex, race, and years of service. Comparative analysis 
of military immobility ratios with those of several civilian 
occupational categories determined the degree of intergenera- 
tional occupational inheritance within DoD. 

Lastly, specific officer and enlisted subgroups were 


analyzed to determine if differential behavioral patterns 
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occur among the three classes of juniors. Specific socio- 
economic variables, satisfaction with and perceptions of the 
military and career and reenlistment intentions were examined 
Bo determine if significant differences exist amongst junior 


groups. 


A. DATA BASE 
icmaetermine the proportions of nonjuniors, other juniors, 
Meameaecer JUNLOrS in DoD, data from the 1978 DoD Survey of 
Officers and Enlisted Personnel were examined. Data used 
are from Forms 2 and 4 of the Survey; Form 2 is for enlisted 
personnel and Form 4 for officer personnel. Forms 1 and 3 
contain no questions on military experience of parents; 
therefore, neither of these forms were used in the research. 
Forms 2 and 4 contain a series of questions on military 
experience of family members. Complete details regarding the 
survey may be found in the 1978 DoD Survey of Officers and 
Enlisted Personnel: User’s Manual and Codebook dated 
January 1981 / Ref. 19_/. 
I. Sample Procedure and Size 

The DoD survey was fielded in late January 1979 to 
a world-wide sample of approximately 93,000 men and women in 
all four Services. The basic stratification variable for the 
survey was Service. Within each Service, the enlisted samples 
were stratified by years of service (YOS) and the officer 
samples by grade and sex. Additionally, the enlisted sample 


within the two YOS groupings, O-4 years and 5-8 years was 
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further stratified by time remaining in enlistment contract 
(time to ETS). Supplemental samples of enlisted women and 
blacks were selected to permit special analyses. officer 

and enlisted personnel stratification; the desired distri- 
butions of useable questionnaires (by service); and summaries 
of the number of fielded, required questionnaires for each 


of four questionnaire variants are given in the codebook 
[ Ref. 19/7. 
2. Sample weighting 

Weights were required because the sampling plan 
allowed for disproportionate sampling among subgroups in the 
DoD population. Two assumptions were made in calculating the 
weights for the survey. First, individuals in each population 
cell who recently reenlisted were excluded from the sample 
but were assumed to be similar in characteristics, experiences, 
and orientations to those included in the survey sample. 
Because of their assumed similarity, recently reenlisted 
individuals were included in the population total for the 
calculation of weights. The second assumption dealt with new 
accessions, those coming into the service after the sample 
had been selected but before the survey was administered. 
These new accessions were assumed to be different from those 
in the 0-4 year cell with more than one year to ETS and 
were excluded in the calculation of weights. The aforemen- 
tioned assumptions imply that the population to which the 


survey was intended to generalize was the DoD population wit 
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more than four months of service (five months for the Army) 
memot 9) March 1979. Table 2.1 shows the total Service 
population, the population to which the survey is to generalize, 
and the proportion of this latter population responding to 
the survey / Ref. 19 7. 

3. Recode of Parental Military Experience Variables 

The stratification of officer and enlisted respondents 

into various junior groups necessitated the recoding of a 
series of questions pertaining to the military experience 
of family members. Complete details about the recode pro- 


gram are included in Appendix 4A. 


Pee ramet CiPATION RATES 

Respondents were classified on the basis of parental 
military experience in one of three classifications; non- 
juniors, other juniors and career juniors. For example, a 
career junior would be a respondent who indicated that either 
mes Ob ener mMouner or father had served in the military for 
more than ten years. Percentages for each junior classifica- 
tion were determined and aggregated for the officer and 
enlisted DoD populations as they existed in June 1979. 
Separate analysis were undertaken for the enlisted DoD popula- 
tion and the DoD officer population. 

The variable of interest for junior status is the number 
of years of parental military experience. Given the years 
of parental military service it was possible to determine 
Dicer DuGlom Of Career juniors, other juniors and non- 


juniors for the sample or any subsample. Participation rates 
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I epiidee 72 J! 


Relationship of Returned Questionnaires to DoD Population 


As of 31 March 1979 
Marine 


Army Navy 
Enlisted 
Total Strength 650,890 458,492 


Generalizable Population? 613,469 439,734 


Number of Returned Ques- 
tionnaires 8,916 


Proportion of Generalizable 
Pop. responding to Survey ,OLS 
OLfacer 
Total Strength S230 
Generalizable Population® 80,922 


Number of Returned Ques- | 
GLonnaires 4 035 


Proportion of Generalizable 


Pop. responding to Survey? =050 


4g eneralizable population refers to individuals with more than 


Semscevice (5 months for Army). 


11,583 


.026 


58,314 
Do, 70 
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9,402 
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16,363 
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465,550 
446 , 525 
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SOURCE: 1978 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel: 


Manual and Codebook, Ref. 19, 
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1,657, 445 


38,338 
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for each junior group can be calculated by dividing the 
number of juniors in each group by the number of respondents 
in that sample. For example, there are 2,673 Caucasian 
enlisted males in the DoD sample distributed as follows: 733 
nonjuniors; 1,593 other juniors; and 347 career juniors. 
Participation rates for each junior classification are cal- 
culated as follows: 733/2,673 = .274 or 27.4% for Caucasian 
enlisted male nonjuniors; 1,593/2,673 = .596 or 59.6% for 
Caucasian enlisted male other juniors; and 347/2,673 = .130 
or 13.0% for Caucasian enlisted male career juniors. DoD 
participation rates were computed for officer and enlisted 
subgroups stratified by sex, race, length of service, and 


branch of service. 


C. IMMOBILITY RATIOS 

Once the participation rates had been determined, an 
Mmineollivy ratio was calculated for the various officer 
ead enlisted subgroups. The immobility ratio is, in effect, 
a measure of how much more likely juniors are than nonjuniors 
to enter the military than they would be if juniors and non- 
juniors entered in proportion to their share in the national 
population. Biderman and Haley / Ref. 20 / developed esti- 
mates for the relative proportions of military juniors in 
the total population for various age cohorts. Because their 
study focused on career military personnel, the immobility 
ratios to be calculated were determined for career juniors, 


those whose parents had ten or more years of military service. 
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Immobility ratios will be calculated by dividing the age- 
specific career juniors" percentage by the percentage of 
Juniors in the national population for that age group as 
estimated by Biderman and Haley. Using the first term 
Caucasian enlisted male career junior participation rate of 
13% and the Biderman and Haley estimate of 4.6% for that age 


group, the immobility ratio is calculated as follows: 
IMMOBILITY RATIO = At 5 eae 


This indicates that Caucasian career juniors are 2.8 times 
more represented in first-term enlistees than they are in the 
Pempmaation at large. 

To determine whether or not the military exhibits greater 
eeeeeenerational occupational inheritance tendencies than 
other occupations, the military immobility ratios were com- 


pared to those for twelve occupational categories developed 


by Blau and Duncan / Ref. 6_/. 


D. SOCIOECONOMIC AND BEHAVIORAL DIFFERENCES 

To test hypotheses related to differences among junior 
status groups, analysis was done on specific variables of 
interest. Officer and enlisted personnel were analyzed 
separately. It was expected that juniors, both other and 
career juniors, would differ from nonjuniors in a number of 
socioeconomic areas. Career and other juniors were expected 
to enter the military at an earlier age than nonjuniors due 


Primarily to an earlier interest in the military and an 
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awareness of the military opportunities available. It 
was anticipated that a higher proportion of officer career 
juniors would receive their commissions from the service 
academies or ROTC scholarship programs than nonjuniors. 

Father's education should be higher for career and other 
fiators due primarily to the availability of the G.I. Bill 
for those with military experience. Career and other juniors 
were expected to have a more positive perception of the 
military and be more satisfied with it than nonjuniors. Intent 
to remain in the military should be more prevalent amongst 
career and other juniors; it was expected that career and 
other juniors have greater paygrade expectations than non- 
juniors. The socioeconomic differences amongst junior groups 
should be reflected in all four years of service (YOS) groups. 

Two multivariate techniques of analysis were utilized. 
First, Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) was undertaken 
to determine what effect junior status has on dependent 
variables of interest. In the MCA, junior status was one of 
five independent variables to be studied; the other four 
independent variables included branch of service, sex, Trace 
Biidmveats of service (YOS) groupings. The specific inter- 
generational effects or dependent variables to be examined 
were as follows; 

1. General Socioeconomic Information 
ae enmury age, 
bd. Level of father’s education, 


c. Level of respondent's education, and 
de Method of commissioning for officers. 


De 








Satisfaction With and Perceptions of Military 
ene ie toward military life and current location, 
ion pe rtentiens of morale at current location. 
3. Career and Reenlistment Intentions 
a. Anticipated length of service, 
b. Expected pay grade, and 
c. Intentions to reenlist. 
The second multivariate technique applied was discriminant 
analysis. It was used to statistically distinguish among 
the three junior status groups. Several discriminating 
variables that measure characteristics on which the groups 
were expected to differ were selected. The discriminating 
variables used were age when entered military, father's 
education, respondent's education, expected or anticipated 
pay grade, anticipated length of service, race, sex, length 
of service or years of service (YOS) group, branch of service, 
commission source for officer, and reenlistment intent for 


enlisted personnel. Discriminant analyses for officers and 


enlisted personnel were conducted separately. 
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Ili. RESULTS OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ANALYSIS 





Initially the DoD aggregate officer and enlisted popula- 
tions were analyzed to determine the relative proportions of 
Menjuniors, other juniors and career juniors. The population 
was further stratified by sex, by race, by service, and by 
fees OL Service to determine proportions of juniors for 
males vs. females, Blacks vs. Caucasians and four length of 


Service groupings within each service. 


P. PREVALENCE OF JUNIORS 
1. DoD Aggregate Officer and Enlisted Population 

In June, 1979, the active duty services of DoD were 
comprised of 43% nonjuniors, 45% other juniors and 12% career 
juniors. The prevalence of juniors differs slightly across 
services. AS depicted in Table 3.1, the Army has the greatest 
proportion of nonjuniors (46%), the lowest proportion of 
other juniors (40.5%), and the highest proportion of career 
juniors (13.5%) when compared to the other services. The 
Navy is characterized as the service with the greatest inter- 
generational occupational tendencies; 62% of all active duty 
Navy in June 1979 had parents with military experience. Only 
10% of all Marines are career juniors, the lowest career junior 
proportion across the services. The Air Force is neither high 
hopeovwermeaiy of the junior status categories, but it too 


exhibits strong intergenerational tendencies with approximately 
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TABLE 3.1 


Prevalence of Juniors Within DoD 


(In #@) 
MARINE ALR 
SERVICE NAVY CORPS FORCE 
ir [ee [me [ms [oe | me 
pace [we [we [ee [oe 
ere [epee [oe [oe 
675,056 | 488,357 169,459 | 532,396 | ic Oomc oo 


NOTE: The numbers in the columns are the proportion of the 
population in each junior status category. For example 
46. 0% or 310, 526 Army Personnel were classified as 
Com juners . 
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57% of its active duty military classified as either other 
ferors or career juniors. 
2. DoD Enlisted Population 

Enlisted personnel account for approximately 87% of 
the DoD military population; hence, the proportions of 
enlisted nonjuniors, other juniors and career juniors depicted 
in Table 3.2 are virtually identical to the overall DoD 
mwepulation proportions. 

Across services, the Army has the greatest proportion 
of enlisted nonjuniors with 47% while the Navy is low with 
38%. Only 40% of all army enlisted personnel are other juniors 
compared to nearly 50% for Navy. The Marine Corps, at 9%, has 
the lowest proportion of career juniors compared to almost 
13% career enlisted juniors in the Army. In June, 1979, 57% 
of all enlisted personnel in DoD had parents that had experienced 
oilltsey soenee and 12% had either fathers or mothers with 
more than ten years of military service. 

3. DoD Officer Population 

The officer population exhibits slightly greater pro- 
portions of career juniors, see Table 3.3, compared to the 
enlisted population or the aggregate DoD population previously 
discussed. Approximately 16% of all officers are career 
juniors, 42% are other juniors and 42% are nonjuniors. The 
Air Force has the greatest proportion of nonjuniors with 47%, 
while both the Navy and Marine Corps are low with 37% non- 


fimueesne  rorty percent of all Alr Force officers are other 
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TABLE 3.2 


Prevalence of Enlisted Juniors within DoD 
In % 


ov (LCE ARMY NAVY CORPS | FORCE 


MARINE | AIR 
DOD 


| 


595, 167 430,494 152,674 | 439,508 1,617, 843 


= 


NOTE: The numbers in the columns are the proportion of the 
population in each junior status category. For example, 
12.0% or 51,659 Navy Enlisted Personnel were classified 
as career juniors. 
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TABLE 3.3 


Prevalence of Officer Juniors within DoD 


(In %) 
seavice | wove | MARRS | bts 
= foe Taw [oe [oe Por 
emer Jr — 


ee per fee to 


Population 79,889 Sacoe 16,785 92, 888 os 247,425 


NOTE: The numbers in the columns are the proportion of the 
Th LP ete in each junior status category. For example, 
2.4% or 104,908 of all officers in DoD were classified 
ae Ouner juniors. 
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juniors and 47% of the Navy officers are other jUnioes., Only 

13% of all Air Force officers are career juniors compared to 

19% career juniors in the Army. Generally the active duty 

officer ranks exhibit intergenerational occupational tendencies. 
4, Junior Status Analysis by Sex 

In June, 1979, 62% of all female enlisted personnel 
on active duty came from families where either or both parents 
had served in the military. As depicted in Table 3.4, 16% 
of the females were career juniors compared to 12% career 
junior males. Nearly 44% of all female enlisted personnel in 
the Army were nonjunior compared to only 29% nonjunior females 
in the Navy. Proportions of female other juniors ranged from 
a low of 42% for Army to a high of 55% in the Navy. Only 10% 
of all Marine Corps enlisted females are career juniors while 
over 18% of the Air Force enlisted females have parent(s) with 
more than ten years military service. 

Enlisted males are comprised of 43% nonjuniors, 45% 
other juniors and 12% career juniors; see Table 3.4. On 
average proportionately fewer males are other or career juniors 
when compared to females. Some 39% of the Navy enlisted males 
are nonjuniors compared to a high of 47% nonjuniors in the 
Army. Only 40% of the Army's enlisted males are other juniors 
while 49% of the Navy enlisted males are other juniors. The 
Marine Corps has 9% career junior enlisted males while the Army 


is high with almost 13%. 
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TABLE 3.4 
Enlisted Junior Status by Branch of Service by Sex 
(In @) 
MALES 


“ae | As = 
none | Ad | (38.9 43.2 


FEMALES 


a NAVY CORPS FORCE 


NOTE: The numbers in the columns are the proportion of the 
population in each junior status category. For example, 
48.8% or 72,204 enlisted Marine males were classified 
as other juniors. 
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Within DoD, 58% of the officer males and 62% of all 
officer females on active duty in June, 1979, have parents with 
military experience as seen in Table 3.5. officer males have 
proportionately more career juniors than enlisted males; how- 
ever, female junior status proportions are virtually identical 
for officers and enlisted personnel. The greatest difference 
occurs in the Marine Corps where 17% of the officer males 
and 23% of the officer females are career juniors. Only 
9% of enlisted male and female Marines were in the career 
WumLor group. 

The proportions of each junior status for male and 
memale Olficers are summarized in Table 3.5. In general, 
the officer corps is comprised of slightly greater junior 
proportions than their enlisted counterparts. 

5. Junior Status Analysis by Race 

imemwresults of the stratification of enlisted juniors 
by race are summarized in Table 3.6. When analyzing the DoD 
enlisted population for intergenerational tendencies within 
different racial or ethnic groups, 61% of all Blacks are non- 
juniors compared to 35% Caucasian nonjuniors. Proportions of 
other juniors are 30% and 53% respectively for Blacks and 
Caucasians, and career junior proportions are 9% and 13% 
respectively. The Army has the highest proportion of non- 
junior enlisted Blacks with 64% compared to the Marines low 
of 54%. Some 32% of all Navy enlisted Caucasians are non- 


junior while the Air Force exhibits the highest proportion of 
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HA Bio > 


ienicer Junior Status by Branch of Service by Sex 


(In 7) 
MALES 


ee ee 
SERVICE NAVY CORPS FORCE 


FEMA LES 


SERVICE NAVY CORPS FORCE 
eee [ea [or [os Ten Tr 


NOTE: The numbers in the columns are the proportion of the 
population in each junior status category. For example, 
43.6% or 2,689 female officers in the Air Force are 
Wom juiMmLtors. 
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Caucasian enlisted nonjuniors with 37%. Only 5% of the Marine 
enlisted Blacks are career junior while 10% of all Caucasian 
enlisted Marines are career junior. Generally these proportions 
suggest that today's Black enlisted military come from pre- 
dominately non-military experienced parents whereas the 
majority of Caucasian enlisted military have parents with 
military experience. 

Stratification of the DoD officer population by race 
reveals that 54% of all Black officers on active duty in 
1979 were nonjuniors while only 41% of their Caucasian counter- 
parts had parents without military experience. The relative 
proportions of Black and Caucasian officers by junior status 
in each service are summarized in Table 3.7. Proportions of 
feeder juniors are fairly close for Black and Caucasian officer 
mpepulations but the same is not true for career juniors. Some 
16% of all Caucasian officers have parents with ten or more 
years military service, while only 6% of all Black officers 
are categorized as career juniors. Only 2% of all Black Air 
Force officers are career iunior while some 13% of their 
Caucasian Air Force counterparts are in the same junior group. 
mye Navy has the highest proportion of Black career junior 
officers with 174, while 19% of all Caucasian Army officers 
are career juniors. The Navy is also the only service with 
a greater proportion of Black career junior officers than 
Caucasian career juniors. Why this would be the case for the 


Navy is not readily apparent. 
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Comparison of the Black officer and enlisted popula- 


tions reveal that only 54% of all Black officers are non- 


juniors, while 61% of all Black enlisted have parents without 


military experience. Forty percent of all Black officers are 


other juniors compared to only 30% for Black enlisted but % 


of all Black enlisted are career juniors, while only 6% of all 


Black officers have parents with ten or more years military 


service. Comparison between Caucasian officer and enlisted 


populations indicates that a greater proportion of enlisted 


personnel have parents with military experience than their 


eearecer counterparts. 


eeeunior Status Analysis by Years of Service 


Stratification by years of service (YOS) was accom- 


plished by dividing the DoD population into four different terms 


of service groups as depicted in Table 3.8. 


Table 3. 
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I Less 
Lt More 
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see More 
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LV More 
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Pia hieeoe VS. 
than 5 yrs and less 
Oe yes 
than 10 yrs and less 
20 yrs. 
poate. Vrs, 


Results of the DoD enlisted junior analysis by years 


of service are presented in Table 


ct 


3.9. The relative proportions 
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within junior categories differs greatly between nonjuniors 

and other juniors for YOS groups I and II compared to YOS 
groups III and IV. In fact, nonjunior proportions increase 
from 37% for YOS group I to 77% for YOS group IV. Other junior 
proportions continually decline from 49% for YOS group I to 

20% for YOS group IV while career junior DROP ewe ronson val y 
inversely with years of service and decline continuously 

from 14% to 2.5%. 

Proportions of juniors within each YOS group vary 
considerably across services while considerable variation 
between YOS groupings is also noted for the three junior sta- 
tus categories. In June, 1979, 77% of all active duty enlisted 
military with 20 or more years of service came from families 
where neither parent had military experience. Conversely, 
only 37% of all enlisted military with five or less years 
military service are classified as nonjuniors. 

In analyzing the DoD officer population by years of 
memviece stratification (see Table 3.10), groups I and IT 
portray vastly different junior status proportions than the 
Same groups for either the enlisted population or the aggre- 
gate DoD population. Fewer nonjuniors are observed for groups 
I and II while other juniors comprise 53% of the groups, and 
Some 20% to 22% of all officers in groups I and II are career 
juniors. The parental military experience factor is obviously 
important for junior officers when nearly three out of every 
four officers with less than ten years of service have parents 


who served in the military. However, these proportions change 
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drastically within each junior status classification when 
analyzing groups III and IV, officers with more than ten years 
of service. Approximately 70% of all active dutysotficers 
with twenty or more years in the military (Group IV) are 
nonjuniors, while 24% are other juniors and 6% are career 
Hanwors. 

As in the case of the enlisted population, junior 
status proportions vary considerably across services within 
each YOS group as well as between YOS groups. Contrary to 
popular belief the vast majority of all active duty military 
with twenty or more years of service emanate from families 
whose parents did not experience military service. 

7. Summary 

DoD exhibits strong intergenerational tendencies as 
evidenced by the prevalence of other and career juniors in 
the military in June, 1979. Parental military experience 
influences proportionately more females than males in their 
Euesuit of the military as an occupation. The majority of 
Blacks in the military come from families whose parents did 
not serve in the military while the opposite tendency holds 
for Caucasians on active duty. Parental military experience, 
as determined by the proportions of other juniors and career 
juniors, is much more prevalent amongst active duty military 
with less than ten years of service than it is for those 
military with ten or more years service. While the military 
overall exhibits strong intergenerational occupational ten- 
dencies, three out of every four on active duty with twenty 


or more years in the military have parents who did not serve. 








eee DOD PARTICIPATION RATES AND IMMOBILITY RATIOS 

Biderman and Haley / Ref. 20 7 estimated the percentages 
of career juniors, in age specific total population cohorts. 
They used male distributions only; however it is assumed 
that the female distributions approximate the male population. 
Biderman's and Haley's estimates of juniors as a percent of 
the national population are included in Figure l. 

mie Dob officer and enlisted populations were stratified 
Syeyears Of Service into groups I thru IV. Within each Yos 
group, the proportions of nonjuniors, other juniors and career 
juniors were determined for Caucasian male and female enlisted 
personnel and officers. The DoD participation rates and 
immobility ratios for each YOS group are depicted in Table 
Sees Graphic illustrations- for both the DoD enlisted sample 
and the DoD officer sample are provided in Figures 2 and 3 
respectively. The vertical axis represents the immobility 
ratios depicted in the last column of Table 3.11 and the mean 
age in 1979 is represented by the horizontal axis. 

With the exception of the IV YOS group, Caucasian 
enlisted females exhibit greater military intergenerational 
tendencies than their Caucasian male counterparts. Parental 
military experience, it would seem, is more likely to influence 
females in pursuit of the military as an occupation than 
their male counterparts. Exposure to the military at an 
early age and the availability of information about what 
mignt be considered a very nontraditional job choice for a 


woman appear to provide the impetus for Caucasian females to 
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FIGURE 1 


Estimates of Male Career Juniors as a Percent of the National 
Population in Assumed Modal Age Span for Service Entry as Of- 


ficers, 1950-1998, and as Enlisted Persons, 1946-1994 
ore) 
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gue ' SOmertss. = 860) * 655 70 175 “60:7 785 "00 '94 
YEAR 
NOTES : Ratio Of juniors to national population for any year of 
age is estimated by ratio of the military career popula- 
tion to the national population in the age span 26-33 
years older than the juniors. "Military career popula- 
tion" is the combined active duty and retired popula- 
tion in 1976. Male distributions only were used. Hori- 
zontal scales assume Age 19 as modal age of entry for 
enlisted persons and Age 23 for officers. 
SOURCE: Biderman and Haley. / Ref. 20_/ 
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IMMOBILITY RATIO 
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% ; j : 
Due to the small sample size for fourth term Caucasian 
enlisted females the enlisted female occupational inheri- 
tance play includes first, second and third term. 
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enlist in the military. Generally the degree of laa legate 
occupational inheritance increases over YOS groups except 
in the case of female YOS group IV for which there were no 
enlisted females. 

Comparative analysis of the officer and enlisted samples 
reveals that officers generally exhibit greater military 
occupational inheritance tendencies than do enlisted person- 
mel. In other words, the proportions of officer career 
juniors generally are greater than the proportions of enlisted 
career juniors throughout the YOS groups as seen in Table 3.11. 
The degree of military occupational inheritance continually 
WMaeeedces Lor officer males from 5.7 in YOS group I to 9.1 
in YOS group IV. Analysis of officer females shows generally 
PMieGedcine immobility ratios except for YOS group III, which 
aeerenes siigntly to 5.3 and then increases to 10.1 for YOS 
group IV. 

To gain further perspective on the military as an inter- 
generational occupation, it is necessary to compare the military 
immobility ratios with those for other occupations. The 
immobility ratios for twelve occupational categories are 
depicted in Table 3.12 f/ Ref. 6 /. Generally the DoD officer 
and enlisted immobility ratios are higher than the civilian 
ratios; mnoteable exceptions are those involving professionals 
(20.55), proprietors (10.53), farmers and farm managers 
(24.75), or farm laborers and foreman (25.24). Based on these 


Comparisons, it appears that the military exhibits greater 
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TABLE 3.12 


eats : e 
Immobility Ratios in 12-by-1l2 Occupational 
Mobility Classifications 


_  * father’s Occupa- father’s Occupa-_ 

Plone GoLsom. Gaon On Ssehyes 
Occupation Category First Qccupation CUBEeM Gb OCeUEa ron 
Professionals, 

Self-employed Z0nmoS 19.56 
Professionals, Salaried Zoe 3.02 
Managers gece 2.89 
Proprietors Oa os oe) 

Sales Workers lol?) 2. 34 
Clerical Workers ides decal? 
Craftsmen, Foremen and 

Kindred workers Ono O59 
Operatives 1,24 1.04 
Service Workers 2.74 2eee 
Mmoaporers, Excluding Farm . 

and Mine 1.99 kee 
Farmers and Farm Managers 24.75 20.69 
Farm Laborers and Foremen 25.24 Ho 7 





"an mimebitity ratio of 1 indicates sons of fathers in that oc- 
cupation are no more likely than other sons to choose the oc- 
cupation. Sons of Sales workers, for example, are 1.89 times 
more likely than sons of fathers with a different occupation 
to choose sales work as their first occupation. 


SOURCE: Blau & Duncan, Ref. 6. 
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intergenerational occupational inheritance tendencies than 
most salary or wage earning civilian occupations. Career 
juniors enter the military services in much greater propor- 
tions than expected based on their proportions in the 


Bacronal population. 
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IV. MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


Two different multivariate techniques were used to test 
and analyze behaviorial and socioeconomic differences among 
junior status groups. Multiple classification analysis was 
used to determine the relationship of junior status to specific 
dependent variables of interest, e.g., age when entered service, 
father’s education, respondent's education, satisfaction with 
military life, morale, likeliness to reenlist and source of 
commission. Discriminant analysis was used to statistically 
distinguish among junior status groups and correctly classify 
a respondent aS a nonjunior, other junior or career junior. 
Separate multiple classification and discriminant analyses 


were performed for officer and enlisted personnel. 


A. MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was 
utilized for the multiple classification analysis. The output 
obtained consisted of the grand mean of the dependent variable 
and a table of category means for each factor or independent 
Variable expressed as deviations from the grand mean. The 
deviation values or category effects appeared in (1) unadjusted 
moirnieande 2 adjusted form, after accounting for variation by 
all other independent variables. These two types of output 
Show the magnitude of category effects for a given factor or 


independent variable that remains after removal of variation 
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Gue to other factors has been partialled out. Statistical 
Significance of mean differences among junior status cate- 
gories was determined by the F-Ratio and the proportion of 
variation explained by each independent variable was deter- 
mined by eta squared (eta’). 

iiiosolace tie relationship of junior status to behavior 
and attributes of interest the effects of branch of service, 
length of service, sex and race were controlled for. The beta 
Statistic in the adjusted column of an MCA table is the partial- 
correlation ratio and can be viewed as a standardized partial 
regression coefficient. 

Teieoved MUmtaple Classification Analysis Results 

a. Entry Age 
As shown in Table 4.1, the mean age of entry for 
all our enlisted service members was nineteen. The largest 
difference in mean age at entry is attributed to sex. Females 
enter the enlisted ranks about a year later than males and sex 
accounts for approximately 3% of the variation in mean age at 
entry. Policies requiring females to have a high school 
Sap ronamemmas oo entering military service might account for 
the age differential between sexes. CaucaSians are the only 
ethnic group who enter military service at an earlier age 
(18.86 years) than the grand mean of 19. 
When controlling for the effects of branch of 

service, length of service, sex, and race, the adjusted devia- 


tions from mean age at entry change slightly from the unadjusted 
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pecmrmen Entered Service for Enlisted Personnel 


GRAND MEAN = 19.00 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


3RANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


LEM OF SERVICE 


LOS GRP. L 
EeSecRP LI 
LOseane Lit 
MOS GRE iV 


SEX 


MALE 
PEMA LE 


RACE 


BLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

CAUCASIAN 

OTHER 


R SQUARED 


N 


6908 
7020 
1699 


Deed 
4783 
3762 
3539 


5435 
46 30 
4764 

798 


2916 


135 
714 
431 


10896 


485 


TABLE +.1 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION ETA 


On 
-0, LO 
-O.11 


0.37 
-0.07 
-0.41 

0.17 


Oe2cU 
0.06 
-0.20 
-0.46 


-0.14 
0.96 


0226 


0.07 
Oren 
1.41 
-0.14 
O7o2 


0.05 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION BETA 
0.12 
-0.07 
-0,21 
0.06 
Gao 
02075 


* o ° . e e 
tatistically significant at the .001 level. 
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deviations for the junior status variables. Career juniors 
still enter military service earlier than other juniors and 
nonjuniors; 18.79, 18.93, and 19.21 respectively. Analysis 
Some P-ratios indicate that statistically significant dif- 
ferences in mean age at entry are observed for each inde- 
pendent variable, including junior status. The additive 
Peteceus or junior status, branch of service, years of service, 
Sex soma race account for 7.5% (R SQUARED) of the variation in 
mean age at entry. 
Mee kacner’s Education 

On average, enlisted personnel on active duty 
in June 1979 come from families where the father has only 
an eleventh grade education as shown in Table 4.2. Looking 
at YOS groups, father's education level has continually improved 
over the past twenty years. Among specific racial groups, 
father's education ranges from a low of 9.41 years for 
Mespamte to a high of 11.16 years for Caucasians. 

hater wemmtrolitne for the effect of branch of 
moteeeec, beneth Of Service, sex, and race, career juniors‘ 
fathers have well over two more years of education, on 
average, than fathers of nonjuniors. Junior status accounts 
PMEnOGemen =the VYalbtation im father's education, 7.3%, than 
does any of the other independent variables. The level of 
career juniors' father’s education (12.43 years) may be 
attributed, in part, to the educational benefits derived 
from the G.I. Bill. Twelve percent of the variation in mean 
years of father’s education is accounted for by the additive 


effects of the independent variables. 
64 





TABLE 4.2 


Pataers’ Ss Eaducation for Enlisted Penson 


GRAND MEAN = 10.88 


INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLES N DEVIATION ETA DEVIATION SETA Paka LLo 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 5850 -0.98 ~0.75 
OTHER JR 6277 0.49 0,33 
CAREER JR 1513 76 1.55 cae 
On27 0.22 342.612 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY 3106 -0. 34 
NAVY 4209 0.25 
MC 223 =0..09 
AF 3102 0.09 wie 
0.07 7.784 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
MOSEGRP I 4795 Osc 
YOS GRP II 4040 0.05 
YOS GPP III 4135 -0.81 
LOS GRP Lv 670 ~1.46 % % 
One? 147.659 
SEX 
MALE 11912 a0, 10 
FEMALE 1728 0.76 
0.08 249 
RACE 
BLACK 2459 -0.79 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 168 =0,29 
HISPANIC 591 Sa 
ASIAN Bs -0.01 
CAUCASIAN 9623 0.28 
OTHER 426 O.41 + 
OnsS 45.164 
R SQUARED On126 


dieasured from 1 to 20; first grade to 8 or more years of college 
respectively. 


"statistically Significant at tne .001 level. 
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c. Respondent's Education 

Enlisted personnel on active duty in June, 1979, 
had 12.54 years of education. Very little deviation in mean 
years of education is observed among enlisted junior status 
groups as noted in Table 4.3. Branch of service accounts for 
2.56% of the variation in mean education with the Air Force 
on the upper end of the scale and the Marine Corps on the low 
end. The additive effects of the independent variables account 
for 5% of the variation in mean years of education for enlisted 
personnel. 

Gem oavistaction with Military Life 

As shown in Table 4.4, little variation of mean 
levels of satisfaction occur among junior status groups 
Becer Comurolling for the influence of the other variables. 
iMewdibamerences are not statistically significant. 

Little difference in mean levels of satisfaction 
is noted across services; however years of service groups 
account for 12.25% of the variation in mean levels of satis- 
faction. Enlisted personnel in YOS group IV, those with 
twenty or more years of military service, appear much more 
satisfied with the military than the younger enlisted in 
YOS group I. Mean level of satisfaction is directly related 
to years of military service; the longer one has been in, the 
more satisfied he or she seems to be. This might be explained, 
in part, by the self selection process of reenlisting in the 
military. Those who have the greatest levels of satisfaction 


would be expected to reenlist while lesser satisfied personnel 
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TABLE 4.3 


Enlisted Respondent's Becoiee nn 


GRAND MEAN = 12.54 


INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLES N DEVIATION ats DEVIATION BETA F-<RATIO 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 7001 -0.02 -0.04 

OTHER JR 7090 -0.01 0.02 

CAREER JR ell 0.09 0.09 re 
0.03 0.04 11.045 


BRANCH OF SERVICE . 


ARMY 5570 Cn2 
NAVY 4828 =O 
MC gee0 =Omee 
AF 3580 0.27 
0.16 122,635" 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 5495 O22 
“oS GRP II 4677 0.06 
Yos Gep fII 4819 Oeals 
YOS GRP IV 815 0.14 Pee 
Ors 115,452 
SEX 
MALE 13834 =0n02 
FEMALE 1972 Ome es 
0.04 107.663 
RaGe 
BLACK 2964 -0.06 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 189 -0.02 
HISPANIC 227 2023 
ASIAN 432 0.22 
CAUCASIAN 11003 0.01 
OTHER 491 0.13 eee. 
On05 6.447 
R SQUARED 0.050 


Measured from 1 to 20; first grade to 8 or more years of college 
respectively. 


+ . e ‘ 
Statistically significant at the .05 level. 


tte . - : went 
Suageisvuically significant at the .001 level. 
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TABLE 4.4 


Satisfaction with Military Life for 


Enlisted eee eae 
. GRAND MEAN = 4.09 


INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLE N DEVIATION ETA DEVIATION BETA fhe 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 6903 Oy22 0.03 
OTHER JR 7005 -0.18 =O 02 
CAREER JR 702 Oey 0.03 
On10 0.02 2.306 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY Bole 0.14 
NAVY 4773 -0.33 
MC 3759 0.18 
AF 35 Oiei2 
One 62,144""" 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 5407 -0.74 
YOS GRP II +616 -0,10 
YOS GRP III 4776 0.70 
WOS GRP IY 811 1. 36 oe 
O75 768.243 
SEX 
MALE 13658 0.01 
FEMALE 1952 -0.08 : 
O02 1937,.729 
RACE 
BLACK 2907 0.14 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 184 = Ones 
4ISPANIC 710 0.26 
ASIAN 426 Oe 0 
CAUCASIAN LO901 -0.05 
OTHER 482 -0.26 ee 
j.07 23.43 
R SQUARED 0.151 


“Satisfaction measured on a seven point scale; lis very dissatisfied 
aaey 5 very Satisfied. 


“statistically Significant at the .05 level. 


“statistically Significant at the .001 level. 
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might choose to leave military service. Black enlisted are 
more satisfied with the military than are Caucasian enlisted. 
Fifteen percent of the variation in mean levels of satisfac- 
tion is explained by the five independent variables. 

e. Morale 

Career juniors have very little difference in 
perceived morale at their current duty stations from either 
nonjuniors or other junior's as shown in Table 4.5. When con- 
trolling for the effects of branch of service, years of ser- 
Vice, sex and race, the difference in mean levels of morale 
among junior groups is reduced, as indicated by the beta 
aieacistic, to 0.03. 

The greatest perceptual differences in assessment 
of morale occur between YOS groups. AS was the case for mean 
levels of satisfaction, YOS group IV perceive considerably 
higher levels of morale than YOS group I enlisted personnel. 
Some of this variation may emanate from the difference in 
the level of the organization in which one would find YOS group 
I members versus YOS group IV members. Those in YOS group I 
would generally be working down at the unit level while 
enlisted personnel with twenty or more years would normally 
fill supervisory or leadership positions at higher levels 
within their respective services. Approximately 8% of the 
variation in mean levels of morale is explained by the length 
of military service. As noted from the R squared statistic, 


only 9.2% of the variation in mean levels of morale is 
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TABLE 4.5 


Eppes ced Morale at Current Woeat vere 


GRAND MEAN = 3.48 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


fOseGaP [ 

YOS GRP II 
POseanP ITT 
POSeGRP LY 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMALE 


RACE 


BLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

CAUCASIAN 

OTHER 


R SQUARED 


“Morale measured on a seven point scale; 


N 


6904 
7028 
1704 


Dae 
4789 
3770 
3565 


5412 
4626 
4792 

306 


13688 
1948 


2881 


186 
714 
£31 
nO? 
485 


Omer 
-0.13 
-0.18 


-0.01 
-0.09 

0.18 
-0.06 


-0.49 
-0.12 
0.49 
O05 


0.05 
= reso 


Or 


-0.13 
Ore 
0.32 

-0.03 

=O50 


+% ea i 2. eee 
Statistically significant at the 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


Lay 


0.07 


0.06 


1 


om 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION BETA  F-RATIO 
0.05 
-0.04 
-0.04 
0.03 Seger: 
24.066 
403.007.” 
e559 
eos 
0.092 


is very low and 7 is very high. 


.OO1 level. 
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accounted for by the additive effects of junior status, 
branch of service, YOS group, sex and race. 
f. Total Years of Intended Military Service 

On average enlisted personnel on active duty in 
June, 1979, expected to serve 14.13 years before leaving the 
military, as shown in Table 4.6. Navy enlisted personnel 
intend to leave the military with 13.05 years of service 
compared to enlisted personnel in the other three services, 
who expect to serve more than fourteen years. Possible rea- 
sons for the low Navy expectations might be the quality of 
life; sea duty may be a deterent to the desire for a military 
career. Lengthy family separations might explain the Navy's 
lower length of service intentions. Female enlisted personnel 
expect to leave the military seven years earlier than their 
male counterparts. These large differences are due mainly to 
the very large differences in current length of services 
between males and females, as evidenced by the very small 
differences in the gender deviations after controlling for 
years of service. 

Almost none of the variability in intended years 
of service can be accounted for by junior status. We would 
have expected career junior to have substantially lengthier 
intended service. The adjusted difference here is less than 


three months. 


ae 





TABLE 4.6 


Touale years of Service [ntended for 


GRAND MEAN = 14.19 


» INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


OS GRP oT 

ees GRP It 
mCsecRr IIT 
YOS GRP IV 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMA LE 


Sack 


SLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

HISPANIC 

ae LAN 

CAUCASTAN 

OTHER 


R SQUARED 


Enlisted Personnel 


N 


6826 
1664 


5263 


810 


13509 
1397 


LO7 Gu 
468 


eee? 
-1.12 
-1.38 


OOoOOroO 
oo 
t 


* ‘ : . : 
Seairaprcally significant at the 


+e e . s . e 
Beceeoclcally signiticant at the 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


nos 


, O00 1 


v2 


ETA 


G10 


On73 


O.27 


level. 


leave lL. 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


0.03 
-0.06 
0.13 


BETA  F-RATIO 
0.01 1.196 
Boot 7e eo 
B6onolome™ 
7. oul” 
3.647" 
0.609 





g. Pay Grade Expectations 

Nonjunior enlisted personnel anticipate lower 
pay grade achievements than their career junior and other 
junior counterparts. As shown in Table 4.7 enlisted personnel 
expect to leave the service as an E6 or E7. Consistent with 
Table 4.6, career juniors have slightly higher paygrade 
expectations, but not substantially higher than other and 
Demjurors. olice pay grade 1s, in part, a function of years 
of service it would follow that enlisted career juniors, who 
expect to serve longer would also have somewhat higher pay- 
grade expectation. Thirty-four percent of the variation in 
final pay grade expectations is explained by the additive 
effects of junior status, branch of service, years of service, 
sex and race. 

he. Reenlistment Intentions 

Jud oGmomevns did Mou ditfer significantly in 
their intent to reenlist without a bonus, as shown in Table 4.8. 
Navy enlisted personnel are the least likely to reenlist while 
Air Force enlisted are the most likely of enlisted personnel 
Mmenemdmearerent, Services to reenlist for no bonus. Enlisted 
personnel with more time in service have a higher propensity 
to reenlist than those with fewer years in the military. MThose 
with more time invested tend to be career oriented while 
others with less service may not anticipate making the military 
a career. Enlisted females are less likely to reenlist than 


males, which is consistent with length of service and final 
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TABLE 4.7 


Final Paygrade Expected for 


Enlisted Personnel? 


GRAND MEAN = 6.56 


INDEPENDENT UNADJUS TED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLE N DEVIATION ETA DEVIATION BETA F-RATIO 
JUNIOR STATUS 
NONJR 6979 Ceo -0.02 
OTHER JR 7050 -0.18 -0.0L1 
CAREER JR 1694 -0.14 Oe i3 ee 
0.09 0202 5.849 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY Boye 0220 
NAVY 4797 -0,16 
MC Boll Oa 
AF pool -0. 34 
pee 158.292. 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 5461 =e 
YOS GRP II 46 38 0.34 
YOS GRP III 4815 13 
YOS GRP IV 817 1.60 ea 
OF Zoloe SZ 
SEX 
MALE Tae 7S 0.14 
FEMA LE 5-3 ~O. 99 as 
0.18 3.405 
RACE 
BLACK 2965 0.00 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 188 -0.19 
HISPANIC eo -0.24 
ASIAN 430 -0.02 
CAUCASIAN 10938 Oxo2 
OTHER 487 0.06 ae 
On03 5 
R SQUARED 0.342 
tb ay eeadesmeasured aS sollows; El (01); E2 (02); E3 (03); E4 (04); 
Bov@ee; £6) (0G); > E7 (07); ES (08); E9 (09): wl (il); we (12): 
W3 (13); we (14) 


“statistically Steniticant at the .05 level. 
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Likeliness to Reenlist-No Bonus 


GRAND MEAN = 4.70 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


LEM@tH OF SERVICE 


MOSeGRP I 

Hoo GRP It 
mOseanr ITT 
pOseanr LY 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMALE 


RACE 


BLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

nora NrC 

ASIAN 

CAUCASIAN 

OTHER 


R SQUARED 


s 
“Measured on an eleven point scale; 
Umar certain coereenlist. 


***statistically Significant at the .001 level. 


TABLE 4.8 


for Enlisted pemconnel 


N 


0.45 
-O,.32 
-O. 30 


QO. 30 
-0.78 
Onee 
Cz 


“2.39 
-0.25 
oes 
Zoe 


Wee) 
-1.50 


-0.32 


-0.10 
=Ue et 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


ETA 


0.13 


0.53 


O- Vsiea0 


75 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


O- UL 
-0.04 
creel 


BETA 


Gor! 


Ua2o7 


P=RALlo 


1.389 


50.3137" 


+ 


1508.212° 


se 


ines a 


13696 


change for reenlistment and 





pay grade expectations. Of the five independent variables 
bested, race accounts for the smallest proportion of variation 
in likeliness to reenlist when no bonus payment is given. The 
cummulative effects of these variables account for 30% of 
the variation observed for likelihood to reenlist. 
1. Summary 

Himroresualisc explains very little variation for 
the dependent variables examined after controlling for the 
effects of branch of service, sex, race and length of service. 
The one exception is father's education where junior status 
fecounts for more variation (7.3%) than any of the other 
independent variables. Policies requiring females to have a 
high school diploma prior to entering military service might 
explain why enlisted females are about one year older than 
enlisted males at service entry. 

Career juniors' fathers have over two more years 
meeedicaglon than fathers of nonjuniors after controlling 
for the effects of branch of service, sex, race and length of 
service. Very little deviation in mean years of respondent's 
education is explained by junior status. Mean levels of 
Satisfaction with the military and assessment of morale 
differ very little among junior status groups. The greatest 
perceptual differences in morale assessment occur between YOS 
groups; enlisted personnel with the most years of service 
perceive higher levels of morale than enlisted personnel 


with fewer years of service. Hardly any of the variability 
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tmemicended years of service can be accounted for by junior 
Status. Career juniors have slightly higher pay grade expec- 
tations than other juniors and nonjuniors. Junior groups do 
not differ significantly in their intent to reenlist in the 
military without a bonus. Enlisted personnel with more time 
in service have a higher propensity to reenlist than those 
with fewer years in the military. 

2. Qfficer Multiple Classification Analysis Results 

a. Entry Age 

The mean age of entry for officers was 21.59, as 
shown in Table 4.9. after controlling for the effect of 
branch of service, sex, race and length of service, career 
juniors entered the military 1.39 years earlier than non- 
juniors. An earlier entry age for career juniors might 
result from exposure to or an earlier interest in the military 
Poemdm@eocecupanton. Navy and Marine Corps officers enter 
military service at an earlier age than Army and Air Force 
officers. Reasons for this entry-age difference across 
services is not readily apparent. 

Female officers are 1.65 years older, on average, 
than their male counterparts at service entry. Older age 
pase yee enury tor female officers may reflect an initial 
choice of another job or advanced schooling, with the military 
being a later, secondary choice. Asian officers enter 
military service at 26.55 years of age compared to the grand 


mean age at entry of 21.59 years. This large age differential 
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TABLE 4.9 


hae aveienmivered scm pice mmo Ose LCers 


GRAND MEAN = 21.59 
- INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED 
VARIABLE N DEVIATION ETA 
JUNIOR STATUS 
NONJR 4057 0.29 
OTHER JR 3867 -0.10 
CAREER JR 1421 -0.55 
0.09 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY 1991 O.2e 
NAVY Zi -0.09 
AF 2432 G.o0 1 
Oud? 
SEX 
MALE 7888 -0. 36 
FEMALE 1457 1.97 
O.27 
RACE 
BLACK Soya O27 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN eo -0.15 
HISPANIC 103 0295 
ASIAN 100 4.96 
CAUCASIAN 8605 -0.08 
OTHER 160 0.45 
Gn 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 2432 1.31 
YOS GRP II 2029 =Qne Lo 
BoSecRe! TIT 3566 =0.27 
WOSeGRP LV LES -1.45 
Onze 
R SQUARED 
"statistically Slgnificant at the .05 level. 
**statistically Siematveant at the .O01 level, 
+ 
Scomtoricaily significant at the .0O1 level. 
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ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


0.56 
-0.28 
-0.83 


BETA 


Paolo 


Gate aeicoos 


Oe S5 


GeeCoe 


393.268 


44,499 


238.840 


% 


+ 





may result from the number of Asian officers who are commis- 
Sloned in the medical or health professional branches which 
require additional years of education prior to entry into the 
military. In the past twenty years mean age at service entry 
has increased from 20.14 years to 22.90 years; this repre- 
sents a 13.7% increase. A greater age at service entry may 
Bemaetunetion of changing policies; for example, officers 
are now required to have a college education prior to com- 
missioning, In the 1960s the Army and Marine Corps did not 
require officer candidates to have a college education; 
hence OCS graduates entered the military at an earlier age 
than officers graduating from the service academies and 
ROTC programs. The additive effect of junior status, branch 
of service, sex, race and years of service explain 18.5% 
of the variation in mean age at service entry. 

db. Father’s Education 

As shown in Table 4.10, career junior fathers 

have 2.57 more years of education than nonjunior fathers 
Sacer scomtrolling for the effects of branch of service, sex, 
race and length of service. Junior status accounts for more 
of the variation in father's education, 8.4%, than does any 
of the other independent variables. The level of career 
juniors' father’s education (14.43 years) may be attributed 
Pomunemeateational benefits of the G.I. Bill. Little 
differences in mean years of father’s education result from 


branch of service or sex. Blacks‘ fathers have significantly 


We 





TABLE 4.10 
: . aE 
Father's Bducation for Qificers 


GRAND MEAN = 12.66 


“yeasured from 1 to 20: 


respectively. 


- INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLE N DEVIATION ETA DEVIATION BETA F-RATIO 
JUNIOR STATUS 
NONJR 3702 Ser -0.80 
OTHER JR 3584 0.36 Oe 
CAREER JR 1326 202 ee oe 
0.29 0.23 249.281 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY 1834 0.03 
NAVY 2527 0.38 
MC 2002 -0, 20 
AF 2249 027 
0.07 7,865". 
SEX 
MALE 7278 =O 405 
FEMALE 1334 0.26 4% 
ol, Os 8.596 
RACE 
BLACK 304 -2.68 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 23 ~1.79 
HISPANIC 36 -1. 86 
ASIAN 90 0.75 
CAUCASIAN 7946 Ong 
OTHER £53 =O! 34 tt ee 
Oe 1s 44.353 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 2259 1,06 
YOS GRP II 1895 0.43 
¥oS GRP III 9263 -0.52 
YOS GRP IV HSS =1Le27 +e 
Oe22 79730 
R SQUARED 0. 130 


first grade to 8 or more years of college 


“statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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less education, only ten years, when compared to Asians and 
Caucasians. Mean years of father's education is inversely 
related with years of service; the longer the officer has 
been in the military, the less educated is his or her father. 
Cc. Respondent's Education 

Officers on active duty in June, 1979, had 16.84 
years of education as shown in Table 4.11. Junior status 
explained very little variation in mean levels of education 
after controlling for the effects of branch of service, sex, 
race and length of service. Analysis by branch of service 
Shows that Marine Corps Officers have significantly less 
education than officers in the other branches of the military. 
Sex, race and years of service account for only 3% of the 
variation in mean years of education. The additive effect of 
all five independent variables account for 7.4% of the varia- 
mon in respondent's education. 

Geaeeoacistaction with Military Life 

As shown in Table 4.12, when controlling for the 
Serectarot bGamen of service, sex, race and length of service, 
virtually no difference in mean levels of satisfaction is 
observed among the three junior status groups. Length of 
service explains about 5% of the variation in mean levels of 
satisfaction. As was the case for the enlisted personnel, 
the number of years invested in the military as an occupa- 
tion tends to underlie one's assessment or perception of 


satisfaction. Four of the five independent variables differ 
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TABLE 4.11 


officer Respondent's Education™ 


‘GRAND MEAN = 16.84 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE N 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 4081 

OTHER JR 3888 

CAREER JR 1425 
BRANCH OF SERVICE 

ARMY 1997 

NAVY 2724 

Mc 220 

AF 2454 
SEX 

MALE 7936 

FEMALE 1458 
RACE 

BLACK 354 

AMER INDIAN- 

ALASKAN 26 
HISPANIC 105 
ASIAN 101 
CAUCASIAN B644 
OTHER 164 

LENGTH OF SERVICE 
29S GRP I 24.36 
@oS CRP IL 2055 
“Os GRP ILI 3588 
POSeGRE IV 1395 
R SQUARED 


“Measured from 1 to 20; 
pectively. 


* & 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION E 


One? 
-O.11 
-0.08 


O.27 
O207 
-0.54 
0.19 


0.07 
a0 57 


-0.20 


-0.61 
~0.09 
0.37 
0.00 
0.03 


-Oc2l 
-0.14 

OFZ 
-0.08 


first grade to 3 


82 


=e 


«20 


= 10 


now 


7 


or 


"Statistically Significant at the .001 level. 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION BETA F-RATIO 
0.09 
-0.07 
Poros 
0.05 10.877. 
Samoan 
Taiegoene 
3.990°** 
te % 
30.117 
0.074 


more years of college res- 
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Satisfaction with Military Life 


GRAND MEAN = 4.74 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMALE 


RACE 


BLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

CAUCASIAN 

Caen 


ESNGTH OF SERVICE 
E@oeGRP I 
LOS GRP II 


40S GRP III 
ZOS GRP IV 


R SQUARED 


Seareeac tion measured ona 
Bs very satistied. 


and 7 


N 


4042 


3867 
1419 


1976 
ey 2 
eeu 
2440 


Foo. 
1447 


a7 


25 
104 
99 
8590 
163 


2422 
2020 
3566 
1320 


TABLE 4.12 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


0.14 
-0.10 
-0.12 


-0.05 
-0.04 

0.25 
-0.14 


-0.00 
0.02 


On2U 


-0.02 
O71, 
-0.08 
0.00 
-0,49 


-0. 44 
Sono 
0.14 
Ore72 


ETA 


0.07 


0.01 


9.05 


O.22 


seven point scale; 


"Statistically Slgnificant at the .05 level. 


“Statistically Slegnieicans at the .001 level. 


33 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


-0.01 
0.00 
Oe OnE 


for Officers” 


BETA 


0.066 


0.050 


6.441 


1 is very dissatisfied 


F=RALIO 


260871 °" 


67.983" 


166.956 





significantly; yet only 6.6% of the variation in mean levels 
of satisfaction is explained by the five independent variables. 
e. Morale 

Results of officers’ assessment of morale at their 
duty station in June, 1979, are shown in Table 4.13. Statis- 
tically insignificant differences in mean level of morale are 
observed among junior status groups. Air Force officers 
perceive significantly lower levels of morale than other 
service officers; an explanation for this is not readily 
apparent. Female officers perceive significantly lower levels 
of morale than their male counterparts; however, sex explains 
only 2.25% of the total variation in mean levels of morale 
eeume OLticer corps. 


Officers with ten or more years of service per- 


ceive higher levels of morale than officers with fewer years 


of military service. Mean levels of morale might be a func- 
Meoieommaocto10n within the military organization or a func- 
tion of the self-selection process whereby those officers 
with the most military service choose to remain on active 
duty and would, it seems, perceive higher levels of morale 
than non-career oriented officers. 

f. Total Years of Intended Military Service 

The officers on active duty in June, 1979, expected 

to stay in the military for 19.16 years, as shown in Table 
4.14. After controlling for the effects of branch of service, 


race, sex and length of service, career juniors intend to 
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Officer Morale at Current Location 


GRAND MEAN = 4.14 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMA LE 


RACE 


BLACK 

AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

CAUCASIAN 

OTHER 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 
¥OS GaP I 
TOS GaP it 


2OS-Ger (Il 
YOS GRP IV 


R SQUARED 


: 
“Morale measured on a seven point scale; 


N 


4067 
3867 
1420 


1984 
2713 
2210 
2447 


7905 
1449 


350 


26 
103 
oe 

3611 
163 


2432 
2017 
On 
1326 


TABLE 4.13 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


0.10 
-0.06 
-0.12 


0.02 
-0.00 
0.33 
=O, 31 


0.10 
-0.54 


0.05 
0.18 
-0.26 
0.00 
-0.45 


-0.43 
-0.20 
0.18 
0.60 


ETA 


0.06 


OFS 


0. 0p 


Ones 


"Statistically Sisaviicany at the .05 level. 


% 
Statistically significant at the .001 level. 
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ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION BETA 
-0.03 
0.03 
-0,02 
0.02 
0.084 


ee eo 


P-RATLO 


1.774 


eee 


59 e273 


57.844 


7.933 


Pioevory oweand 7 1s very nish. 





Total Years of Service Intended for Officers 


GRAND MEAN = 19.16 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 
OTHER JR 
CAREER JR 


BRANCH OF SERVICE 


ARMY 
NAVY 
MC 
AF 


SEX 


MALE 
FEMALE 


RACE 


BLACK 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 
HISPANIC 
ASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
OTHER 
EENGUH OF SERVICE 
20S 
YOs 
YOS 
YOS 


ine. 1 
GRP Lt 
CRE erie 
GRE Viv. 


R SQUARED 


+t % 


Seaeictical+y Sizgaificant at the .001 level. 


N 


4021 
3822 
1395 


1962 
2682 
2185 
2409 


7825 
1413 


346 


26 
12 


8511 
159 


2901 
1993 
3562 
22 


TABLE 4.14 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIATION 


1.79 
-1.56 
-0,88 


=U 525 
-0.76 
0.96 
O76 


0.89 
-4.95 


-1.45 


3.69 
-0.73 
-4, 34 

0.12 
-0,.68 


za? 
-1.47 
ewce 
eae 
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ETA 


0.26 


0.07 


ADJUSTED 
DEVIATION BETA 
So ie 
=O 
0.89 
0.05 
0. 444 


1912.202° 


%% 
5 Arar 


2e 


+ *& 





stay in the service about one year longer than officer non- 
juniors. The difference between mean years of intended 
service between males and females is reduced from 5.84 
years to 1.69 years when controlling for the effects of the 
other independent variables. These large differences are due 
to the large differences in current lengths of service 
between males and females, as evidenced by the smaller dif- 
ferences in the gender deviations after controlling for years 
of service. The additive effects of the five independent 
variables explain 44.4% of the variation in expected total 
years of service. 
g. Pay Grade Expectations 

On average, officers expect to attain the rank 
of major or lieutenant colonel during their military careers. 
Little, if any, difference in mean pay grade expectations 
is observed among junior status groups, as shown in Table 4.15. 
While statistically significant, differences in mean pay 
grade expectations attributed to branch of service, sex, 
race and length of service are minimal. The additive effects 
of the five independent variables explain 15.4% of the total 
Variation in officer's final pay grade expectations. 

h. Officer Procurement Programs 

To inspect the relationship of junior status and 
officer sources of commission, a crosstabulation shown in 
Table 4.16 was undertaken. Approximately 70% of the officers 
receiving commissions from the service academies are career 
juniors or other juniors and 75% of the ROTC scholarships are 
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TABLE 4.15 


: lh 
Final Pay Grade Expected for Officers 


GRAND MEAN = 24.76 


INDEPENDENT UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
VARIABLE N DEVIATION ETA DEVIATION BETA F-RATIO 


JUNIOR STATUS 


NONJR 4o42 0.19 =O 00 
OTHER JR 3838 =O 9 -0.05 
CAREER JR 14.09 =O,o2 0.14 Sapte 
O13 0.05 11.806 
SRANCH OF SERVICE 
ARMY 1954 0.09 
NAVY 2703 =O = 09 
MC ae Ono 
AF 2433 0.04 
0.05 ie iese 
SEX 
MALE 7860 0.10 
FEMALE 1429 -0.52 + 4% 
0.16 43.762 
RACE 
SEACK 342 -0.03 
AMER INDIAN- 
ALASKAN 25 0,16 
HISPANIC 99 0.17 
ASIAN 98 0.07 
CAUCASIAN 8564 0,00 
OTHER 161 -0.14 ee 
O02 4.958 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 
YOS GRP I 2394 20500 
YOS GRP II 1999 -0,05 
WOSecRP IIL 3566 O29 
YOS GRP IV 1330 0.75 koa 
0.38 4b 45k 
R SQUARED 0.154 


doay grade measured aS follows: 2LT (21); 1LT (22); CPT (23); Mad (24); 
Len see > ) + COL (26) ; 3G C27a)s MG (28); LTG (29); GENERAL (30). 


*"statistically Slgnificant at the .001 level. 
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distributed among career and other juniors. By comparison, 
only 55% of OCS-OTS officers are juniors. The proportion of 
career juniors receiving commissions from the service acade- 
mies and ROTC scholarship programs is over double the career 
junior mean proportion for all other officer procurement 
programs. Availability of information, exposure to and an 
earlier interest in the military and awareness of scholar- 
jee oPGLOnS Might explain, in part, the 3 to 1 ratio of 
juniors versus nonjuniors receiving commissions from the 
service academies and ROTC scholarship programs. 
1. Summary 

In summary, parental military experience is 
Significantly related to most of the dependent variables 
of interest examined; however, junior status accounts for 
less than 9% of the total variation for any one dependent 
mamrable., When controlling for the effects of the other four 
independent variables, differences in means among junior 
status groups are reduced considerably, as expected. Officer 
career juniors enter the military at an earlier age than 
nonjunior and other junior officers. Fathers of career 
juniors are better educated than nonjunior fathers and other 
Junior fathers, possibly because of the educational benefits 
available to military veterans under the G.I. Bill. Junior 
status explains little, if any, of the variation in assessment 
of morale or mean levels of satisfaction among officers on 


active duty in June, 1979. 
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PamieCimenaoe Lisoilps, ditner slightly on total 
years of military service anticipated and mean levels of pay 
grade expectations. Proportionately more career juniors 
receive commissions from the service academies and the ROTC 
peiolanchip programs than officer nonjuniors and officer 
other juniors. An earlier interest in the military, an aware- 
ness of the scholarship options available, and preferential 
admittance of sons and daughters of academy graduates to the 
service academies would account for the comparatively high 
proportions of juniors receiving commissions from these two 


officer-procurement programs. 


B. DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 

Prscecermimans analysis was used to Statistically distinguish 
among the three junior status categories. Ten discriminating 
variables were selected; these variables were selected on the 
premise that each of them measured characteristics on which 
junior groups were expected to differ. Junior status was the 
eriterion variable. Specific analysis and classification tech- 
niques were applied to measure the success with which the 
discriminating variables actually discriminate among junior 
groups when combined into the discriminant functions. Results 
of the officer and enlisted discriminant analyses are reported 
separately. Subprogram DISCRIMINANT in the Statistical Package 
for the Social Scienes (SPSS) was used for these analyses. 

1. Enlisted Discriminant Analysis Results 

The DoD enlisted sample of 11,299 consists of 4,500 


Monjuniors, 5,+88 other juniors and 1,311 career juniors. Group 
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means for each discriminant variable are shown in Table 4.17. 
Interpretation for many of the means is straightforward; 
however, some require explanation. The branch of service 
variable reveals that approximately 22% of the enlisted sample 
are in the Army, 30% in the Navy, 24% in the Marine Corps and 
24% in the Air Force. Looking at nonjuniors shows approxi- 
mately 25% of all nonjunior enlisted personnel in the sample 
are in the Army, 28% in the Navy and so on. The race variable 
Maoerecoded to reitlect BLACKS=1 and CAUCASIANS=0; other 
EActaoroups were coded as Missing. Twenty-one percent of 
the enlisted sample is Black while the proportion of Blacks 
feaowteeach junlor group is 32% for nonjuniors, 15% for other 
Winters aed 13% for career juniors. Eighty-six percent of 
the enlisted sample are males. Years of service (YRSOFSVC) 
moeaculually the total number of months on active duty at the 
time the survey was administered; hence, the average enlisted 
person had approximately 7.8 years of military service. Intent 
to reenlist (REENINT) was recoded zero for uncertain and one 
for certain; therefore, 45% of all enlisted personnel were 
Seetcainmewabout reenlisting. The propensity to reenlist dif- 
fered among junior groups. Approximately 50% of all nonjuniors 
are positively inclined towards reenlisting while only 41% 
of all career juniors positively inclined towards reenlisting 
of theme tary. 

The WILKS Stepwive method was used to select indepen- 
dent variables for entry into the analysis on the basis of 


their discriminating power. The criterion was the overall 
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multivariate F ratio for the test of differences among the 
junior group centroids. The variable that maximized the F 
ratio also minimized Wilk’s lambda, a measure of group dis- 
crimination. The stepwise variable-selection criteria and 
selection rules are shown in Table 4.18. The maximum F ratio 
Poe ciaer: ag discriminant variable and the minimum F ratio to 
remove a variable were set equal to .05. A maximum of two 
discriminant functions was specified, and the minimum cumula- 
tive percent of variance was set at 95%. The prior proba- 
bilities were set equal to the proportion of respondents in 
each junior status group. Before a variable is tested for 
selection during the stepwise procedure, its tolerance level 
is checked. If a variable with very low tolerance is used, 
large rounding errors may occur while computing the discriminant 
coefficients. This would lead to faulty estimates and inac- 
curate classifications. The default minimum tolerance was 
set at .001. Note that after step zero none of the discri- 
Mminant variables is included in the analysis. The analysis 
required eight steps and at each step the discriminant 
variables were statistically tested and selected for inclu- 
Slon or exclusion. A summary of the stepwise selection pro- 
cess is provided in Table 4.19. 

Table 4.20 describes the two discrimant functions. 
Geometrically, these functions correspond to coordinate axes 
ima oloo Of Pmdividuals and junior group centroids. A dis- 
Griminant function is a linear composite of an individual's 


values of the discriminating variables that equals the 
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TABLE 4.18 
Wilks Stepwise Selection Criterion 
for Enlisted Sample 
ANALYSIS NUMBER ih 
STEPWISE VARIABLE SELECTION 


SELECTION RULE: MINIMIZE WILKS‘ LAMBDA 


MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STEPS e*oee#ee2eeo0oeoeqgdg00dhmUmlthmUMhmUCcM HhUCOOUCcCHUCUCUCUD 26 
MINIMUM TOLERANCE LEVEL ©*#eeenpgngj @@#e8 8? 89 G6 8&8 O98 O86 8 @ 0.00100 
MAXIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF F TO ENTER .....0-- 0.05000 
MINIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF F TO REMOVE 2-0... 0.05000 
CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 
MAXIMUM NUMBER OF FUNCTIONS ccoccccorceceece 2 
MINIMUM CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF VARIANCE ... 95.00 
MAXIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF WILKS' LAMBDA .... 1.0000 


PRIOR PROBABILITIES 


GROUP PRIOR LABEL 

i 0.39827 NONJR 

2 0.48571 OTHER JR 

3 0.11603 CAREER JR 

TOTAL 1.00000 
VARIABLES NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 0 
MINIMUM  SIGNIF. OF 

VARIABLE TOLERANCE TOLERANCE F TO ENTER WILKS' LAMBDA 
DADSEDUC OO Leo 0.0000 0.959 
ENTRYAGE 00 1.00 On 7567 0.999 
RESPEDUC OO Oo 0,0046 0.999 
EXPPAYGR 1.00 1.00 0.0000 0.993 
LGTHSVC ee 0 Oo 0.0000 0.987 
ARMY 00 1.00 0.0000 02997 
NAVY lene 1.00 0.0000 0.697 
Mc 1.00 1.00 0.0005 0.998 
AF ILO 1.00 0.0476 0.999 
RACE iO 1.00 0.0000 0.959 
SEX OO Le 0.0000 0,997 
YRSOFSVC 1.00 Oo 0.0000 0.968 
REENLINT Oo ae 0.0000 0.993 
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TABLE 4.19 


Enlisted Summary Table 


ACTION VARS WILKS" 

STEP ENTERED REMOVED IN LAMBDA Sue. 
i RACE i 0.959 0.0000 
4 YRSOFSVC 2 0.924 0.0000 
» DADSEDUC 3 0.899 0.0 
" ARMY 4 0.898 0.0 
5 MC 5 C7697 0.0 
6 SEX 6 0.896 One 
7 EXPPAYGR 7 0.896 On10 
8 RESPEDUC 8 0.895 0.0 
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TABLE 4.20 


Canonical Discriminant Functions 
For Enlisted Sample 


PERCENT OF CUMULATIVE CANONICAL 


FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION 
0.11180 95.92 95.92 ome 7 
2 0.00475 4.08 100.00 0.069 
AFTER 


FUNCTION WILKS’ LAMBDA CHI-SQUARED Det moire he ANCE 


0 0.895 125 Ono 16 Ca 
a 0.995 Dome 7 0.0000 


“Marks Tice atonmleal discriminant function to be used in 
the remaining analysis. 
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midmivedual's coordinate on the discriminant-function axis. The 
* in Table 4.20 indicates that only one discriminant function 
was necessary to account for at least 95 percent of the 
Variance of the two discriminant function axes allowed. The 
eigenvalue of 0.11180 is a measure of the relative importance 
of this (the first) discriminant function as compared to the 
second function eigenvalue of 0.00475. Based on a canonical 
eemeelazion of 0. 317, the first discriminant function and 
junior status appear to be moderately correlated. The Wilks' 
lambda of 0.895 indicates that considerable unidimensional 
discriminating power exists in the ten independent variables 
being used. After reflecting the substantial discriminating 
power of the first discriminant function, lambda increases to 
0.995 to reflect considerably lower discriminating power for 
the second; however, the chi-square of 53.558 is still sta- 
Mmotiecally sieniticant at the ,OOl level, This result indi- 
Gates that the second function can add a statistically significant 
Miowatece the Glscriminating information of the first function. 
The plot of the junior group centroids is shown in 
Figure 4. When there is only one discriminant function, as 
here, the plot takes the form of a stacked histogram. As 
depicted, the nonjunior group (1) is considerably more dis- 
persed than the other junior group (2) or career juniors (3). 
Note there is considerable group overlap; the greater the 
discriminating power, the more clustered would be the groups, 


with greater distance between the group centroids. 
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FIGURE 4+ 
Enlisted Junior Status Group Centroid Plot 
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Note that group (3) overlaps so much that, based on 
fiedim discriminant—-function valves, all individuals are 
classifiable as members of only groups (1) and (2). The 
relative contribution that each of the eight discriminating 
variables makes to the first discriminant function is shown 
in Table 4.21. Father's education (DADSEDUC), race and years 
of service (YRSOFSVC) account for most of the variation among 
the junior groups. Sex and the Marine Corps account for the 
smallest amount of variation among the junior groups. 

Tie classizieation function coefficients for the 
eight independent variables included in the discriminant 
analysis are shown in Table 4.22. These classification func- 
tion coefficients permit the classification of enlisted 
personnel, whose junior status is unknown, into the correct 
jmeor 2eoup with minimal error. The linear combinations for 


all discriminating variables are of the form: 


Veo Goo Fe os, 


where D; is the score for junior group i, the d's are weight- 
mixeweoetiiecilents, and the Z's are the standarized individual 
values of the p discriminating variables used in the analysis. 
Take for example the nonjuniors; the linear combination of 


discriminating variables would be: 


NONJR = -45.98 + 0.22 x DADSEDUC + 6.06 x RESPEDUC + 0.88 x 


EXPPAYGR +... . + (-0.13D-01) x YRSOFSVC. 
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TABLE 4.21 


Suandacauzeqs Canonical DPiseriminant Function 
Coefficients for Enilsted Samp le 


FUNC 1 
DADSEDUC -0.495 
RESPEDUC -0.077 
EXPPAYGR -0.067 
ARMY Only 
MC 0.066 
RACE 0.614 
SEX -0,049 
YRSOFSVC 0.599 


Oa: 





Hal lstedwetlacssiTication Punetion Coefficients 


TABLE 4.22 


JUNIOR 

STATUS = NONJR OTHER JR CAREER JR 
DADSEDUC 0,216 Cn270 On oie 
RESPEDUC S05 7 On,07 6.109 
EXPPAYGR 0.876 0.886 0.922 
ARMY le 0.895 1.005 

MC Boo 2 3.015 2.785 
RACE 2.448 1.410 iene 
SEX 7.406 73569 (eon 
YRSOFSVC -0,127D-01 -0,.187D-0Ol1 =0, 201p-01 
(CONSTANT) -45.976 -45.978 -48,070 
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Seeeilar Linear combinations can be written for other juniors 
m@omcarecer juniors. An individual 1s classified in the 
junior-status group (i) for which his value of D. is highest. 
The discriminant analysis selected and used a number 
of variables to statistically distinguish among nonjuniors, 
other juniors and career juniors. The process of identifying 
the likely junior group membership of an enlisted person when 
the only information known is the respondent's values on 
selected discriminating variables makes use of the classifi- 
cation functions just described. Classification results are 
reported in Table 4.23. Overall, 57.4% of the 14,536 enlisted 
personnel were correctly classified in their proper junior 
status group. If one were to merely guess an enlisted per- 
Boma S junior Status, the probability of being right would 


be calculated as follows: 


2 2 2 
6110 666 3 ene = 
=a) i ( 2h) ° 3s) pee eer 


Using discriminant analysis, one could thus improve his chances 
of correctly classifying enlisted personnel into the proper 
junior status group by 17.6%. 
2. Officer Discriminant Analysis Results 

The DoD officer sample was subjected to the same dis- 
criminant analysis program as was just reported for the DoD 
enlisted sample. Of the 9,074 officers in the sample, 3,918 
are nonjuniors, 3,799 are other juniors and 1,357 are career 


juniors. The group means for each independent or discriminating 
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AB Mei ee ae 


Mees teduclLassi ft ikeat Lom Results 


NO. OF PREDICTED GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
pe tua GROUP CASES i 2 3 
GROUP i Cnro 3366 2744 0 
NONJR 55.1% Ll, 9% 0.0% 
GROUP 2 6663 1818 WE8hs O 
OTHER JR 27. HM Deno 0.0% 
GROUP 3 1531 312 aS 0 
CAREER JR 20.4% 79.6% 0. 0% 
UNGROUPED CASES Zee 130 oO 0 
56.0% LU, O% 0.0% 


PERCENT OF "GROUPED" CASES CORRECTLY CLASSIFIED: 57.40% 


CLASSIFICATION PROCESSING SUMMARY 


16774 Cases were processed. 

2238 Cases had at least one missing discriminating 
variable. 

14536 Cases were used for printed output. 
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variable are shown in Table 4.24. Approximately 4% of the 
officer sample are Black. Males comprise 84% of the sample 
and officer respondents averaged about 11.58 years on active 
duty wnen the survey was administered in 1979. The officer 
procurement program variable was modified to consider only 
service academy graduates and ROTC scholarship recipients. 
Eleven percent of the officers surveyed received commissions 
from the service academies; however, other and career juniors 
have proportionately more academy graduates than nonjuniors. 
Elght percent of all officers received their commissions from 
the ROTC scholarship program, and again the career and other 
Mim@otesmaave Significantly greater proportions than nonjuniors. 
The distribution of the officers by branch of service is 

Shown in the bottom row of the table. 

The discriminating variables were selected for entry 
into the analysis based on their discriminating power. fMThe 
WILKS Stepwise method was used. The criterion was the overall 
multivariate F ratio for the test of differences among the 
jamror somoup centroids. The variable that minimized Wilk's 
lambda, a measure of group discrimination, also maximized the 
F ratio. The stepwise variable-selection criteria and selec- 
tion rules are shown in Table 4.25. The maximum F ratio to 
enter a discriminant variable and the minimum F ratio to 
remove a variable were set equal to .05. The minimum cumula- 
tive percent of variance was established at 95%; a maximum 
of two discriminant functions was specified. Prior proba- 


bilities were set equal to the proportion of respondents in 
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TABLE 4.25 


a tepwise Selection Cri 


ANALYSIS NUMBER iL 
STEPWISE VARIABLE SELECTION 


SELECTION RULE: MINIMIZE WILKS * LAMBDA 


MAXIMUM NUMBER OF STEPS .ecoeecesvscevvceese ae 
MINIMUM TOLERANCE LEVEL .ovcovcaeovravcceeee O/O0LO0 
MAXIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF F TO ENTER ...++..5. 0.05000 
MINIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF F TO REMOVE ....... 0.05000 
CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 
MAXIMUM NUMBER OF FUNCTIONS coecceccceeeees 2 
MINIMUM CUMULATIVE PERCENT OF VARIANCE .... 95.00 
MAXIMUM SIGNIFICANCE OF WILKS‘ LAMBDA ..... 1.0000 


EREOR PROBABILITIES 


GROUP PRIOR LABEL 

ik 0.43178 NONJR 

2 0.41867 OTHER JR 

3 0.14955 CAREER JR 

TOTAL 1.00000 
VARIABLES NOT IN THE ANALYSIS AFTER STEP 0 
MINIMUM SIGNIF. OF 

VARIABLE TOLERANCE TOLERANCE FTO ENTER WILKS! LAMBDA 
DADSEDUC L200 00 0.0000 0.954 
ENTRYAGE 1.00 1.00 0.0000 0.996 
RESPEDUC boo 1.00 0.0000 ‘oy, lel, 
EXPPAYGR 1.00 OO 0.0000 0.996 
We THSVC 10.0 1.00 0.0000 0.963 
ARMY Loe 1.00 0.0035 0.999 
NAVY 1.00 1.00 0.0000 eee 
MC 1.00 1.00 0.1889 0.999 
AF 100 1.00 0.0000 0.994 
RACE 1700 oo 0.0000 0.997 
SEX 00 ACO SoCo o 0.996 
YRSOFSVC ieee OO 0.0000 0.876 
SVCACAD oo WOO 0.0000 0.984 
ROTCSCH 1.00 1,00 0.0000 0.987 
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each junior status group. Before a variable is tested for 
selection during the stepwise procedure, its tolerance level 
ils checked. If a variable with very low tolerance is used, 
large rounding errors may occur while computing the discri- 
minant coefficients. This would then lead to faulty estimates 
and inaccurate classifications. The default minimum tolerance 
was set at .001. None of the discriminant variables was 
included in the analysis after step zero. Ten steps were 
required during the analysis. The discriminant variables 
were statistically tested and selected for inclusion or exclu- 
Sion at each step. A summary of the stepwise selection pro- 
cess is provided in Table 4.26, 

The two discriminant functions are described in Table 
4.27. Geometrically, these functions correspond to coordinate 
eees ii a plot of andividuals and junior group centroids. 
Pmeaiscliminant fTUNnetion is a linear composite of an individual's 
values of the discriminating variables that equals the indivi- 
dual's coordinate on the discriminant-function axis. Note that 
the two discriminant functions accounted for 100 percent of 
the variance. The eigenvalue measures the relative importance 
of each of the discriminant functions. Junior status and 
the first discriminant function appear to be moderately cor- 
related, as evidenced by the canonical correlation of 0.423. 
Considerable unidimensional discriminating power exists in 
the ten independent variables that were used, as indicated 


by the Wilk's lambda of 0.807. Note the discriminating power 
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TABLE 4.26 


Officer Summary Table 


ACTION 
SVT ERED eREMOVED 


YRSOFSVC 
DADSEDUC 
Eien LAGE 
SVCACAD 
RACE 

AF 

LGTHS VC 
ROTCSCH 
NAVY 


SEX 
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VARS 
IN 


\O Cc ™N) Orn Wr —- WW ho — 


ae 
© 


WILKS‘ 
LAMBDA 


0, co 
0.850 
OLos2 
0.823 
Om Sik 
0.815 
0.812 
0.810 
260s 
0.807 





NOAPE eae tee 7 


taicer Canenical Discriminant Functions 


PERCE NI VOr CUMULATIVE CANONICAL 


FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION 
it 0.21800 92,97 92,77 0.423 
2" 0.01699 7.23 100,00 0.129 
AFTER 


FUNCTION WILKS *LAMBDA CHI-SQUARED ee SIGNIFICANCE 
O Ora 1940.7 20 0,0 


al 0.983 1 2eee 9 0.0 


* 
Werks the 2 Canonical discriminant function(s) to be used 
in the remaining analysis. 
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Beomeune second discriminant function is reduced considerably, 
but the chi-square of 152.75 remains statistically signifi- 
cant at the .Ol level. The second function has added a sta- 
Gistically significant amount to the discriminating information 
Setne first function. 

Further evidence about junior group differences can 
be derived from the group centroids and a plot of the 9,074 
cases. The junior group centroids are shown in Figure 5 
in the lower left corner. The * indicates a junior group 
centroid. Plots of all junior group cases reveal an extreme 
degree of intermingling exists. The greater the degree of 
intermingling the less successful were the discriminating 
variables in discriminating among the three junior groups. 
The territorial map shown in Figure 6 illustrates the classi- 
fication procedures utilized for officer respondents. Each 
momnic On the Sraph is classified according to the centroid 
to which it is closest. Junior group centroids are denoted 
by the *s near the center of Figure 6. A respondent is identi- 
fied as a nonjunior, other junior or career junior depending 
on the location of his or her score. For example, the right 
pedemerethe territorial map is nonjunior territory, lower 
tefoeloesnernmi tory for other juniors and the territory for 
career juniors is located in the upper left-hand corner. 
The contribution that each of the ten discriminating variables 
makes to functions I and II is shown in Table 4.28. Father's 
education (DADSEDUC) and years of service (YRSOFSVC) account 


Meremoecu o1 the Variation among junior groups for function l 
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TABLE 4.28 


SieeuceeSEabaartized Canomacal Discriminant 


DADSEDUC 
ENTRYAGE 
LGTHSVC 
NAVY 

AF 

RACE 

SEX 
YRSOFSVC 
SVCACAD 
ROTCSCH 


Function Coeificients 


FUNCTION 1 
-0. 308 
0.267 
Ome 
-0.002 
OG 2 
Onley 
0.035 
0.949 
=Ueo2 
-0.109 
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FUNCTION 2 
eee 
0.065 
0.350 

-0.414 
-0,254 
0.026 
moo 
0.394 
0.495 
0.290 





while Navy and father's education account for most of the 
variation among junior groups for function 2. Sex, race and 
Navy account for the smallest amount of variation among junior 
aaaups Lor functions 1 and 2. 

ihe classification funetion coefficients for the ten 
independent variables included in the discriminant analysis 
are shown in Table 4.29. These classification coefficients 
permit the classification of officer respondents, whose 
junior status is unknown, into the correct junior group with 
memmiaeeerror, The linear combinations for all discriminating 


Variables are of the forn: 


where D; is the score for junior group i, the d's are weight- 
ing coefficients, and the Z‘s are the standardized individual 
values of the p discriminating variables used in the analysis. 
ime tinear combination of discriminating variable for officer 


career juniors would be: 


SopecmdR = —-3/.77 + .96 X DADSEDUC + 2.30 x ENTRYAGE 
Oreo KonlhovGe + 4 sae 2ecO X ROTCSCH. 
pvr rinear combinations can be written for officer non- 
WieeoetemanGrorticer Other juniors. An individual is classi- 
fied in the junior-status group (1) for which his value of 
D; is highest. 


Discriminant analysis was used to statistically dis- 


tinguish among nonjuniors, other juniors and career juniors. 
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TABLE 4.29 


Officer Classification Function Coefficients 


JUNIOR 
Salve |= 


DADSEDUC 
ENTRYAGE 
SF EMU SESH IC 
NAVY 

Rg 

RACE 

SEX 
YRSOFSVC 
SVCACAD 
ROTCSCH 


(CONSTANT ) 


NONJR 
0.482 
2.380 
On219 
2.479 
ioe 
D+925 
30 Oz 


O0.312D-01 


6.290 
Les 


-38.606 


OTHER JR 


Goo 
2.314 
Op226 
Oe 
ES 
reo 
Se 7o 


Oe ey = OL 


enere 
oes 
- 36.339 


anak 


CAREER JR 


Osos 
Cece 


0, 

Zea G 
eS 
4.971 
8.014 


0.194p-01 


Deo 
2, gS 


a i 





Using the classification functions just described, officers 
were identified as likely members of one of the three junior 
Status groups. The classification results are reported in 
Table 4.30. Fifty-eight percent of the time an officer was 
correctly classified in his proper junior status group. The 
probability of correctly classifying an officer in the proper 


junior status group when merely guessing is calculated as 


follows: 
2 2 2 
(338) + (#432) + (3235) = .3804 or 38.0% 


Discriminant analysis thus improved the chance of correctly 
classifying officer respondents into the proper junior status 
Sroup by 20.33%. 
3. Summary of Discriminant Analysis 

Discriminant analysis is a useful technique for sta- 
Gistically distinguishing among nonjuniors, other juniors and 
career juniors. Selection of the discriminating variables 
is critical; the discriminating power is dependent upon the 
variables included in the analysis. Father's education, years 
Sumseay wee and race account for most of the variation among 
enlisted junior groups. Sex and the Marine Corps account for 
the smallest amount of variation among enlisted junior groups. 
For the officers father's education and years of service 
account for most of the variation among junior groups while 
BemeamGdcenandsiiavy account for the smallest amount of variation. 


Fifty-seven percent of the enlisted personnel were correctly 
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TABLE 4.30 


Spureer Classitication Results 


NO. OF PREDICTED GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
i 2 3 


ACTUAL GROUP CASES 
GROUP il 3918 2670 1234 14 
NONJR 68.1% 31.5% 0.4% 
GROUP 2 3799 ie 2568 De 
OTHER JR 30.9% 67.6% 1.5% 
GROUP 3 Si 301 1001 D5 
CAREER JR 22.2% 73.28% 1% 
UNGROUPED CASES Llp 18 26 0 


40.9% 59.1% 0.0% 


PoeoeNT OF "GROUPED" CASES CORRECTLY CLASSIFIED: 58.33% 


CLA SoLFICATION PROCESSING SUMMARY 
9565 Cases were processed. 


447 Cases had at least one missing discriminating variable. 
9118 Cases were used for printed output. 


aS 





Geeeciitled In their proper junior status group. Use of 
discriminant analysis improves one's chance of correctly clas- 
Sifying enlisted personnel and officers into the proper 


junior status group by 17.6% and 20.33% respectively. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. INTERGENERATIONAL TENDENCIES WITHIN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The Department of Defense exhibits strong intergenerational 
occupational inheritance as evidenced by the prevalence of 
other juniors and career juniors on active duty in June, 1979. 
Fifty-seven percent of all DoD active duty personnel had 
parents who served in the military, of these 12% had parents 
who served for more than ten years. Distribution of junior 
groups vary across services. Approximately 16% of all officers 
are career juniors compared to only 12% enlisted career juniors. 
Black enlisted military come from predominately non-military 
experienced parents whereas the majority of Caucasian enlisted 
military have parents with military experience. Forty percent 
of the Black officers in DoD are other juniors compared to 
only 30% for Black enlisted but 9% of all Black enlisted are 
career juniors, while only 6% of all Black officers have 
parents with ten or more years military service. 

Caucasian enlisted females have higher immobility ratios 
than Caucasian enlisted males. Parental military experience, 
as determined by the proportions of other juniors and career 
juniors, is much more prevalent amongst active duty military 
with less than ten years of service than it is for those 
military with ten or more years service. While the Department 
of Defense exhibits strong intergenerational occupational ten- 


dencies overall, three out of very four persons on active 
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duty with twenty or more years in the military have parents 
who did not serve. 

Generally the DoD officer and enlisted immobility ratios 
are higher than almost all civilian occupation immobility 
ratios. Based on these immobility ratio comparisons, the 
military appears to exhibit greater intergenerational occupa- 
tional inheritance tendencies than most salary or wage earning 
Civilian occupations. Career juniors enter the military ser- 
vices in much greater proportions than expected based on their 


proportions in the national population. 


B. BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 

tmomoeestatuc explains very little variation for the 
dependent variables examined after controlling for the effects 
Sueeoranen Of Service, sex, race and length of service. The 
one exception is father's education where junior status 
accounted for more variation than any of the other independent 
variables. Career junior’s fathers are generally better 
educated than fathers of nonjuniors, possibly due to the 
educational benefits available to military veterans under 
fae Gees otll of Rights. 

Mean levels of satisfaction with the military and assess- 
ment of morale differ very little among junior groups. 
iewteasstauuceaccoOuntvs for hardly any of the variability in 
intended years of service or anticipated pay grade expectations. 
Enlisted junior groups do not differ significantly in their 


intent to reenlist in the military without a bonus. Propensity 
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fommecenirst 1S directly related to time in service, those 
enlisted personnel with more time in service are more likely 
to reenlist than those with fewer years in the military. 
Proportionately more officer career juniors received com- 
missions from the service academies and the ROTC scholarship 
peeckams than officer nonjuniors and officer other juniors. 
Awareness of the scholarship options available, an earlier 
interest in the military, and preferential admittance of 
sons and daughters of academy graduates to the service aca- 
demies are possible explanations for the proportional dif- 
ferences among junior groups receiving commissions from these 
two officer procurement programs. 

Junior groups can be statistically distinguished from 
one another. On average, 57% of all enlisted respondents 
and 58% of the officer respondents were correctly classified 
mene proper Junior status group. The probability of 
correctly classifying junior status is increased by 19% when 


Metne Ciscriminant analysis. 


C. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Military offspring provide an important source of man- 
power to help meet the increasing demands of expanding and 
Wesemucenm cally Sophisticated services. The effects of 
intergenerational succession in the military should be recog- 
nized and understood by personnel and manpower policy makers. 
The continuing decline in the number of eligible, qualified 


and interested young Americans who will make the military 
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their occupational choice coupled with the ever present 
competition with the private sector give rise for concern. 

The Department of Defense must expend some energy in attempt- 
ing to identify and strengthen those features of military 
Service which are associated with normative commitments to 
military service. It might also be useful for DoD to consider 
the process by which intergenerational linkages are produced 
i tne military. 

Manpower policy choices should not neglect the changing 
prevalence of juniors in the population and their relatively 
high rate of participation in the military. Personnel pro- 
curement policies need to make allowances for the contribution 
of the junior pool. Accurate assessment of the impact that 
future policy changes (1i.e., proposed legislation to alter 
the military retirement system) might have on the military's 
attractiveness as an occupational choice and possible career 
Pwertcteai es tie Mroportion of juniors in the population 
may be an important variable to include in the development 
of econometric supply equations for non-prior service 


accessions. 


D. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Active duty personnel in June, 1979 come from two dif- 
ferent eras. Those who entered military service prior to 
June, 1973 represent the draft era while personnel coming on 
active duty after June, 1973 represent the All-Volunteer Force 


(AVF) era. These two groups could have different reasons for 
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being in the military; some may have been draft motivated 
while others truly volunteered to serve their country. It 

1s suspected that intergenerational occupational inheritance 
tendencies within the military might differ between the two 
eras. Military intergenerational research should be conducted 
periodically to examine intergenerational trends as a function 


of the manpower procurement methods used to staff the military. 
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RECODE OF PARENTAL MILITARY EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 





The stratification of officer and enlisted respondents into 
three junior status categories required the recoding of a 
series of questions pertaining to the military experience of 


family members. 


A. ENLISTED RECODE PROGRAM 

Parental military experience was addressed in Section IV 
of Form 2 / Ref. 19 / for enlisted personnel. Respondents 
were asked to indicate the number of immediate family with 
military experience in question Q38. Immediate family 
includes: respondent's father or male guardian; respondent's 
mother or female guardian; respondent's children; and, res- 
pondent's brothers or sisters. If the respondent indicated 
one or more family members served in the military, the res- 
pondent was asked to complete questions Q39A to Q39X for up 
to four immediate family members. If there were more than 
four immediate family members with military experience, 
respondents were instructed to record information about four 
iis order; parents: children; brothers; and, sisters. 
Information pertaining to immediate family members military 
experience included: person’s relationship to respondent; 
service of family member; and total number of military service. 

The recode program shown in Figure A.1l, is dependent on 


father and mother responses for first relative (Q39A), second 
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FIGURE A.l 
Eniisted Junzor Status Program 


This is a PGM to recode all the variables dealing with paren- 
tal military experience. File name is Q39ZREC. New variable 
will be named JR STATUS. 


5 COMPUTE MEMBER 1=3 

6 IF (Q3948 EQ -l OR Q39F EQ -1) MEMBERI1=-1 
( IF (Q394 EQ 1 AND Q39F EQ 1) MEMBERI=1 

8 IF (Q398 EQ 1 AND Q39F EQ 2) MEMBERL=1 
LF (Q398 EQ 2 AND Q39F EQ 1) MEMBERI=1 
nO IF (Q394 EQ 2 AND Q39F EQ 2) MEMBERI=1 
iF (Q39A EQ 1 AND Q39F EQ 3) MEMBER1=2 
ZA (Q394 EQ 1 AND Q39F EQ 4+) MEMBERI=2 
LF (Q39A EQ 2 AND Q39F EQ 3) MEMBER1=2 
14 IF (Q398 EQ 2 AND Q39F EQ 4) MEMBER1=2 
15 COMPUTE MEMBER 2=3 

16 IF (Q39G EQ -l OR Q39L EQ -1) MEMBER2=-1 
7 IF (Q39G EQ 1 AND Q39L EQ 1) MEMBER2=1 
EOoLE (Q39G EQ 1 AND Q39L EQ 2) MEMBER2=1 
ny LP (Q39G EQ 2 AND Q39L EQ 1) MEMBER2=1 
20 IF (Q39G EQ 2 AND Q39L EQ 2) MEMBER2=1 
21IF (Q39G EQ 1 AND Q39L EQ 3) MEMBER2=2 
ec iF (Q39G EQ 1 AND Q39L EQ 4) MEMBER2=2 
23 IF (Q39G EQ 2 AND Q39L EQ 3) MEMBER2=2 
24 IF (Q39G EQ 2 AND Q39L EQ 4) MEMBER2=2 
25 COMPUTE MEMBER 3=3 
26 IF (Q39M EQ -l OR Q39R EQ -1) MEMBER3=-1 
ey LF (Q39M EQ 1 AND Q39R EQ 1) MEMBER3=1 
28 IF (Q39M EQ 1 AND Q39R EQ 2) MEMBER3Z=1 
29 IF (Q39M EQ 2 AND Q39R EQ 1) MEMBER3=1 
30 IF (Q39M EQ 2 AND Q39R EQ 2) MEMBER3=1 
BL IF (Q39M EQil AND Q39R EQ 3) MEMBER3=2 
B2 IF (Q39M EQ 1 AND Q39R EQ 4) MEMBER3=2 
Bo LF (Q39M EQ 2 AND Q39R EQ 3) MEMBER3=2 
34 IF (Q39M EQ 2 AND Q39R EQ 4+) MEMBER3=2 
35 COMPUTE MEMBER4= 3 

36 IF (Q39S EQ -l OR Q39X EQ -1) MEMBER4=-1 
bye (Q39S EQ 1 AND Q39X EQ 1) MEMBER4=1 
38 IF (Q39S EQ 1 AND Q39X EQ 2) MEMBER4=1 
39 IF (Q39S EQ 2 AND Q39X EQ 1) MEMBER4=1 
40 IF (Q39S EQ 2 AND Q39X EQ 2) MEMBER4=1 
41 IF (Q39S EQ 1 AND Q39X EQ 3) MEMBER4=2 
42 IF (Q39S EQ 1 AND Q39X EQ 4) MEMBER4=2 
43 IF (Q39S EQ 2 AND Q39X EQ 3) MEMBER4=2 
44 IF (Q39S EQ 2 AND Q39X EQ 4) MEMBER4=2 
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FIGURE A.1l CONTINUED 
Enlisted Junior Status Program 


STATUS=1 
(MEMBER1 EQ -l AND MEMBER2 EQ -1 AND 
MEMBER3 EQ -1 AND MEMBER4 EQ -1) STATUS=-1 
(MEMBER1 EQ 1 OR MEMBER2 EQ 1 OR MEMBER3 EQ 1 
OR MEMBER4Y EQ 1) STATUS=2 
(MEMBERL EQ 2 OR MEMBER2 EQ 2 OR MEMBER3 EQ 2 
OR MEMBER4 EQ 2) STATUS=3 
STATUS (-L)MISSING (1)NONJR (2)OTHER JR 
(3)CAREER JR 

NG STATUS (-1) 
POPENLL 
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relative (Q39G), third relative (Q39M) and the fourth rela- 
tive (Q39S). Respondents who indicated that either father or 
mother served in the military are classified as juniors and 
then are categorized as other juniors or career juniors 

based on the number of years of parental military experience. 
Other juniors are respondents whose parent(s) served less 
than ten years, career juniors are respondents whose parent(s) 
served more than ten years. If the respondent's parent(s) 

did not serve in the military they are classified as non- 
juniors. The variable named STATUS was assigned three values: 
memeror Hnonjuniors; (2) for other juniors; and, (3) for 


career juniors. 


B. OFFICER RECODE PROGRAM 

The officer recode program shown in Figure 4.2 1s identical 
to the enlisted program except for the questions about paren- 
tal military experience. Officer respondents were requested 
to complete questions Q40 and Q414 to Z41X on Form 4. Again 
the variable STATUS was created to categorize respondents 
ae Monjuniors, other juniors or career juniors. 

The enlisted and officer recode programs have been 
included for informational purposes. The DoD Survey Data 
was coded for SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) manipulation, hence the aforementioned programs are 


Piro SS « 


ie 





FIGURE A.2 
Officer Junior Status Program 


Pits 1s 2 PGM to recode all the parental military experience 
questions into a new variable called JR STATUS. This will be 


for the officer sample, file name is Q41ZCODE. 


6 COMPUTE MEMBER1=3 

~ LF (Q414 EQ -1 OR Q41F EQ -1) MEMBERI1=-1 
8 IF (Q41A EQ 1 AND Q41F EQ 1) MEMBERI=1 
ee (Q41A EQ 1 AND Q41F EQ 2) MEMBERI=1 
Ho IF (Q41A EQ 2 AND Q41F EQ 1) MEMBER1=1 
im ir (Q414 EQ 2 AND Q41F EQ 2) MEMBER1=1 
a if (Q414 EQ 1 AND Q41F EQ 3) MEMBER1=2 
3 FP (Q414 EQ 1 AND Q41F EQ 4) MEMBER1=2 
14 IF (Q414 EQ 2 AND Q41F EQ 3) MEMBER1=2 
> iF (Q41A EQ 2 AND Q4Y1F EQ 4) MEMBER1=2 
16 COMPUTE MEMBER2=3 

17 IF (Q41G EQ -1 OR Q41L EQ -1) MEMBER2=-1 
18 IF (Q41G EQ 1 AND Q41L EQ 1) MEMBER2=1 
LE (Q41G EQ 1 AND Q41L EQ 2) MEMBER2=1 
20 IF (Q41G EQ 2 AND Q41L EQ 1) MEMBER2=1 
21 IF (Q41G EQ 2 AND Q41L EQ 2) MEMBER2=1 
22 TF (Q41G EQ 1 AND Q41L EQ 3) MEMBER2=2 
Bo iF (Q41G EQ 1 AND Q41L EQ 4) MEMBER2=2 
24 IF (Q41G EQ 2 AND Q41L EQ 3) MEMBER2=2 
Z5oLP (Q41G EQ 2 AND Q4Y1L EQ 4) MEMBER2=2 
26 COMPUTE MEMBER 3= 

27 IF (Q41mM EQ -1 OR Q41R EQ -1) MEMBER3=-1 
28 IF (Q41M EQ 1 AND Q41R EQ 1) MEMBER3=1 
29 TF (Q41M EQ 1 AND Q41R EQ 2) MEMBER3=1 
30 IF (Q41mM EQ 2 AND Q41R EQ 1) MEMBER3=1 
Bl iF (Q41M EQ 2 AND Q41R EQ 2) MEMBER3=1 
p2eiF (Q41M EQ 1 AND Q41R EQ 3) MEMBER3=2 
33 IF (Q41M EQ 1 AND Q41R EQ 4) MEMBER3=2 
34 IF (Q41M EQ 2 AND Q41R EQ 3) MEMBER 3=2 
35 IF (Q41M EQ 2 AND Q41R EQ 4) MEMBER 3=2 
36 COMPUTE MEMBER4=3 

By in (Q41S EQ -1l OR Q41X EQ -1) MEMBER4=-1 
Senter (Q41S EQ 1 AND Q41X EQ 1) MEMBER4=1 
39 IF (Q41S EQ 1 AND Q41X EQ 2) MEMBER4=1 
4O IF (Q41S EQ 2 AND Q41X EQ 1) MEMBER4=1 
4Y1IF (Q41S EQ 2 AND Q41X EQ 2) MEMBER4=L 
42 IF (Q@41S EQ 1 AND Q41X EQ 3) MEMBER4=2 
43 IF (Q41S EQ 1 AND Q41X EQ 4) MEMBER4=2 
44 IF (Q41S EQ 2 AND Q41X EQ 3) MEMBER4=2 
45 IF (Q41S EQ 2 AND Q41X EQ 4) MEMBER4=2 
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FIGURE A.2 CONTINUED 
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